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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  Jf  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  preeipiee 
cf  uUing  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neUher  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  qf  greed  men,  theg 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  qf  virtues,  when  theg  have  ang,  then  the  mob  attacis  him  with  slander.  But  if 
jtt  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martgrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  mag  go  on  fearless.^Dm  FoK. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

From  a  well-informed  quarter,  a  detailed  communica¬ 
tion  reaches  us  on  the  Meeting  at  Venice.  The  writer 
gets  aside,  as  utterly  untrustworthy,  the  allegations 
about  a  pretended  anti- German  significance  of  the  inter¬ 
view  between  Francis  Joseph  and  Victor  Emmanuel. 
He  points  out  the  Eastern  Question  as  one  of  the  subjects 
which  will  form  the  theme  of  conversation  between  M. 
Visconti- Venosta  and  Count  Andrassy.  In  his  opinion 
nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth  than  to  assume 
that  Austria  and  Italy  are  looking  forward  to  a  separate 
league,  which  France  might  one  day  join.  The  Vienna 
Government  are  well  aware  that  by  the  slightest  aittempt 
of  this  kind  they  would  become  involved  in  complica¬ 
tions  which  would  probably  be  fatal  to  the  very  existence 
of  the  Austrian  Empire.  So  far  from  opposition  to 
Germany  being  intended,  the  two  Powers  that  are 
located  on  both  sides  of  the  Adriatic  will,  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance,  rather  come  to  an  agreement  on  Eastern 
affairs  which  coincides  with  German  policy.  It  is 
highly  probable  also,  the  writer  says,  that  the  question 
of  Papal  pretensions  to  supremacy  will  be  treated  at  the 
interview  between  the  statesmen  of  the  two  countries. 
And  he  significantly  remarks,  “  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Infallibilist  party  can  look  forward  to  such  a  contingency 
with  great  ease  and  pleasure.”  We  give  the  main 
points  of  this  communication  without  further  comment ; 
they  speak  for  themselves.  We  will  only  observe  that 
the  source  from  which  these  statements  are  drawn  has 
often  proved  one  of  the  best-informed. 

A  disagreeable  question — which  it  was  hoped  had 
been  closed  a  little  while  ago,  by  the  intervention  of  the 
Colonial  Office  between  the  Dominion  of  Csurnda  and 
the  Colony  of  British  Columbia — has  been  reopened  by 
a  vote  of  the  Dominion  Parliament.  British  Columbia 
had  entered  the  Dominion  on  the  express  understanding 
that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  to  unite  the  Far 
West  with  the  more  settled  provinces  of  the  East.  But 
it  soon  became  clear  that  the  Pacific  Railway,  as  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald’s  Government  had  projected  it,  was 
a  mythical  scheme,  the  realisation  of  which  must  be 
thrown  far  into  the  distant  future.  The  British  Colum¬ 
bians  were  very  indignant  when  the  Mackenzie  Govern¬ 
ment  announced  this  unpleasant  fact,  and  Mr.  Wakem, 
the  Colonial  Premier,  hastened  to  England  to  demand  a 
repeal  of  the  union.  Lord  Carnarvon  exerted  him¬ 
self  to  promote  a  compromise,  and  he  hit  upon 
one  which  the  representatives  of  British  Columbia 
and  the  ministry  of  the  Dominion  agreed  to 
s^^eept.  The  question  of  time,  as  affecting  the 
^nadian  Pacific,  was  waived,  but  as  some  solace  to  the 
Western  settlers  a  local  railway  to  be  constructed  at  the 
cost  of  the  Dominion  between  Esquimault  and  Nanaimo 


was  offered.  The  offer,  though  far  from  reaching  the 
level  of  the  inducements  by  which  the  British  Colum¬ 
bians  had  been  enticed  into  the  Dominion,  was  accepted. 
But  we  learn  by  telegraph  this  week  that  the  Senate 
at  Ottawa  have  rejected,  by  a  majority  of  two,  the  Bill 
for  the  construction  of  the  Esquimault  line.  Thus  a 
second  breach  of  faith  with  the  just  expectations  of 
British  Columbia  has  been  committed.  The  wrong 
will  not  be  borne  the  more  patiently  because  it  has 
been  inflicted  not  by  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legisla^ 
ture,  but  by  a  nominated  Chamber  called  into  existence 
by  the  will  of  the  Governor- General. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  there  is  every  prospect  of  Sir 
George  Campbell’s  being  returned  for  the  Kirkcaldy 
burghs  with  little  opposition.  He  will  greatly  belie  the 
natural  inferences  from  his  previous  career  if  he  does 
not  become  a  new  power  in  the  House ;  a-nd  he  has  be¬ 
gun  by  assuming  a  new  designation — ”  Conservative 
Radical  ” — which  he  says  he  has  not  adopted  **  withoat 
some  consideration  of  the  real  and  substantial  view  of 
the  case.”  In  a  speech  at  Dysart  on  Tuesday  he  gave 
the  following  explanation  of  his  title : — ”  He  took  a 
*  Conservative  Radical  ’  to  be  a  man  who  sought  to 
briug  about  true  Conservatism — that  was,  the  stabili^ 
and  safety  of  the  nation  by  Radical  measures.  It 
seemed  to  be  that  so  long  as  gross  and  patent  abases 
existed  in  the  nation,  so  long  as  there  was  a  want  of 
ballast  in  the  nation,  so  long  as  it  was  too  much  di¬ 
vided  into  those  who  were  very  rich  and  those  who  were 
very  poor,  so  long  would  the  nation  not  be  safe,  and  so 
long  would  they  not  have  true  Conservatism.  They 
must  maintain  the  balance  of  true  Conservatism  by 
radical  measures — that  was  to  say,  by  rooting  out  the 
abuses  and  inequalities  which  existed,  and  by  bringing 
society  into  that  state  when  it  was  fairly  balanced  and 
supported,  and  was  not  likely  to  be  wrecked  by  politi¬ 
cal  gales,  which  it  might,  and  from  time  to  time  must, 
encounter.” 


It  is  chiefly  on  the  Land  question  that  Sir  G.  Camp¬ 
bell’s  name  is  identified  with  Radical  views.  His  re¬ 
marks  in  his  Dysart  speech  on  the  results  of  the  French 
system  of  Land  tenure  have  at  least  the  merit  of  being 
fresh  and  striking,  and  are  calculated  to  set  common¬ 
place  politicians  a-thinking.  **  Many  of  those  who  feared 
Democracy,  and  who  feared  the  power  of  the  people, 
were  accustomed  to  hold  out  France  and  say — *  What 
a  terrible  state  of  things  you  have  got  in  France.  For 
God’s  sake,  take  care  you  don*t  come  to  that.*  The 
French  had  encountered  great  political  storms,  and  had 
great  political  misfortunes  and  treason.  Why  they  had 
survived  these  was  that  they  were  ballasted  with  an 
immense  amount  of  small  property  widely  distributed. 
Their  whole  system  had  been  arranged  in  favour  of 
small  properties  and  small  capital  in  land,  and  that  gave 
the  French  an  enormous  advantage.  From  the  ballast 
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snJitaWlity  which  they  denved  from  the  poiwession  of  on  Monday  last,  were  restricted  from  diion8riiirfi<X 
■uch  an  cnormoa®  amoont  of  small  capital  distributed  political  part  of  the  subject,  but  the  speeches  inadA 
amonir  the  people,  they  had  been  able  to  survive  poli-  were  not  indicat^e  of  satisfaction  with  the  measniesnf 
'tioal  diflBcuIty  and  storms  which  would  have  over-  the  Cabinet.  Professor  iawcett,^  who  was  pi^eent 
whelmed  any  nation  who  had  had  less  ballast  of  the  slated  an  interesting  question  which  he  would  have 
kind.  He  was  inclined  to  believe  that  if  in  this  country  raised'  if  the  discussion  had  been  open — whether  the 
they  had  great  calamities  and  great  misfortunes  such  as  Bill  now  before  Parliament  was  not  worse  than  useless 
had  befallen  the  French,  they  should  not  sustain  them 

80  well.”  *  What  our  somewhat  vexed  generation,  over-wearv 

_  over- worldly,  over-wise,  seems  to  love  more  genuindv 

To-day  the  Viceroy’s  proclamation  dealing  with  the  than  any  other  quality  in  art,  is  ruiivcU.  It  lomn 
case  of  the  Guicowar  is  expected  to  be  published  at  above  all  things,  finding  itself  ageing,  to  think  ts 
Calcutta.  Its  purport,  of  course,  can  only  be  guessed  child  and  to  speak  as  a  child.  Its  favourite  dead  po^ 
at,  but  the  best  informed  persons  are  of  opinion  that  is  Blake  ;  the^  chosen  reading  of  its^  statesmeii  and 
Ixird  Northbrook  will  treat  the  disagreement  of  the  thinkers  in  their  laxer  moments  is  ‘  Alice’s  Adveutores 
Commissioners  as  an  acquittal,  and  will  restore  Mul-  in  Wonderland  ’  and  ^ar’s  ‘  Book  of  Nonsense.’  Hang 
harraoto  his  Government.  It  will  be  difficult  for  the  Christian  Andersen,  however,  is  the  fullest,  bpoadest 
Guicowar  now  to  carry  out,  even  were  ho  so  disposed,  spokesman  of  this  yearning  and  almost  pathetic  return 
the  reforms  which  the  Viceroy  demanded  in  the  warn-  of  a  worn  age  to  the  simple  pleasures  of  childhood, 
ing  addressed  to  the  Prince  last  year;  he  can  assert  The  Shakespeare  of  children,^  w^e  may  call  himj  the 
with  some  show  of  reason  that  his  deposition  by  Sir  L.  tendercst  and  deepest  dramatist  who  ever  translated 
Pelly  and  the  discredit  subsequently  cast  upon  him  while  the  heart-tlirobs  of  a  tin  soldier  or  a  tow-haired  dolly, 
he  stood  in  the  character  of  a  prisoner,  have  crippled  his  Last  h  riday  week,  April  2,  was  his  seventieth  birthday, 
power  to  initiate  improvements  in  the  Government  of  and  we  learn  of  line  festivities  at  Copenhagen  on  that 
Baroda,  and  it  is  probable  that  if  restored  he  will  claim  day,  and  at  Odense,  his  birth- town.  Everyone  showered 


indulgence  on  this  score  in  November  1876.  The 
Government  of  India  may  very  probably  find  themselves 
embarrassed  in  their  inflicting  with  strict  severity  the 
penal  consequences  with  which  they  have  threatened 
•the  Guicowar.  But  for  this  embarrassment  they  have 
only  themselves  to  blame. 

The  more  clearly  the  conduct  of  Colonel  Phayre  comes 
into  view,  the  more  amazing  does  it  appear  that  the 
Government  should  have  originally  selected  him  for  the 


honours  on  the  beloved  poet,  and  he  seems  to  have 
received  it  all  with  the  most  innocent  mirthfulness  of 
recognition..  They  propose  to  raise  during  his  lifetime 
a  niemonal  to  him  in  Rosenberg,  the  Kensington 
Gardens  of  Copenhagen  ;  and  possibly  a  statue  of  the 
first  of  fairy  poets  may  be  as  appropriate  J^n  adornment 
of  a  public  garden  as  any  gaudy  memorial  of  any  virtu- 
ous  and  parsimonious  prince. 

If  Mr.  Whalley  may  be  taken  as  a  spokesman  of  the 


very  delicate  duties  of  Resident  at  Baroda,  still  more  modem  English  juror,  that  worthy  pillar  of  the  consti 
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tliat  they  should  have  continued  him  in  the  office  when 
the  Guicowar  had  been  olaced  on  his  probation.  Colonel 
Phayre’s  “  record,”  a;,  the  Americans  say,  is  not 
altogether  satisfactory.  His  zeal  no  one  disputes ;  but 
other  qualities  bi'side  zeal  are  needed  in  a  political 
officer.  An  admirer  of  Colonel  Phayre  writes  to  a  Tory 
journal  to  denounce  the  “  Liberal  ”  papers  that  have 
not  spoken  with  proper  consideration  of  the  late  Resi¬ 
dent  at  Baroda.  We  are  informed  that  the  Colonel 
“  is  not  unknown  in  England  as  an  officer  of  high  repute 
and  aide-de-camp  to  the  Queen.  In  India  his  career 
had  been  one  of  singular  distinction.  Left  for  dead  on 
the  bloody  field  of  Meeanee,  ho  there  secured  by  his 
calm  and  dangerous  {sic)  courage,  and  maintained  to 


tution  is  a  far  meeker  and  more  sensitive  creature  thau 
his  ancestors.  Just  two  hundred  and  five  years  ago  aa 
old  English  juror,  who  seems  to  have  been  made  of 
firmer  metal,  was  fined  forty  marks  and  sent  to  prison 
for  refusing  to  convict  two  Quakers  of  the  crime  of 
preaching  in  Gracechurch  Street.  On  that  celebrated 
occasion  the  jury  were  hectored  and  bullied  by  the  Judge 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  several  of  them  would  have  given 
in,  during  the  agonies  of  two  days’  incarceration  without 
food  or  fire,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Bushell’s  threat  that 
ho  would  hold  out  till  he  was  as  thin  as  a  pipe  stalk. 
But,  if  ]\Ir.  Whalley  has  any  right  to  speak,  the 
modern  juror,  so  far  from  being  liable  to  fine  and 
imprisonment  for  giving  a  verdict  according  to  his  most 


the  last,  the  warm  admiration  and  respect  of  Sir  Charles  conscientious  stupidity,  cannot  bear  his  infallibility  to 
Napier.”  After  this  flight  we  find  it  somewhat  bathetic  be  called  in  question.  According  to  Dr.  Kenealy,  it  is 
to  be  merely  told  that  Colonel  Phayre  was  Quarter-  a  high  crime  for  a  Judge  to  express  a  difference  of  opi- 
master- General  of  the  Abyssinian  expedition,  though  his  nion  from  a  jury,  or  to  hint  to  an  acquitted  prisoner 
eulogist  rises  again  to  the  empyrean  when  he  describes  that  he  has  had  a  lucky  escape,  and  had  better  not  be 
him  as  “  a  single-minded  Christian  soldier  of  the  Have-  caught  another  time  lest  a  more  intelligent  jury  should 


lock  tyj)e,  who  never  undertook  a  duty  without  prayer, 
or  ended  it  without  thanksgiving.”  But  the  writer  is 
oareful  not  to  mention  that  Colonel  Phayre’s  only 
political  service  before  he  was  sent  to  Baroda,  was  the 


hear  his  case.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Judges  transgress  the  bounds  of  good  taste  in  their 
occasional  animadversions  of 'juries;  any  complaint  on 
this  score  comes  with  a  bad  grace  from  a  man  who 


Political  Supc?rintendency  of  the  Scindia  frontier,  from  attacks  the  verdict  of  one  of  the  most  competent  and 


which  he  was  removed  by  the  Government  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  advanced  unfounded  charges  of 
fraud  against  some  natives  with  a  signal  lack  of  dis¬ 
cretion  and  discernment. 

It  would  not  be  surprising  if  before  next  General 

—  _  ..  _ _  All  'll  .  11  . 


patient  juries  that  ever  sat  in  a  box. 

The  case  of  Luke  Hills,  the  Sussex  labourer,  to 
which  we  Htely  drew  attention,  seemed  bad  enough 
before ;  but  the  facts  which  have  been  brought  to  light 
this  week  put  a  still  graver  colour  on  the  action  of  the 


Election  a  revolution  took  place  in  the  party  allegiance  Cuckfield  justices.  Hills  was  sentenced  to  three  months 
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of  English  farmers,  such  as  startled  the  landowners  of 
Scotland  in  the  elections  of  1868.  The  Duke  of 
Richmond’s  Tenant  Right  Bill  has  been  discussed  with 
more  freedom  than  wo  had  anticipated.  The  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  has  expressly  condemned  “  the 
permissive  character  of  the  measure,” — that  feature  of 
it  which  leaves  the  farmer  as  much  as  over  at  the  mercy 
of  an  oppi-essivo  landlord — and  has  declared  that  “  the 


imprisonment,  because  he  w’as  not  able  to  pay  the 
damages  awarded  his  master  for  his  breach  of  contract; 
but  somehow  the  words  “  hard  labour  ”  were  inserted 
in  the  warrant  of  commitment,  and  the  poor  man  was 
actmilly  subjected  to  hard  labour  till  the  mistake  was  dis¬ 
covered.  In  reply  to  a  question  on  Thursday,  Mr.  Cross 
“  regrettiMi  extremely  ”  to  state  this,  and  said  further 
that  the  clerk  who  made  the  mistake  “deeply  regretted 


Bill  if  passed  in  its  present  form  would  do  harm,  as  it  his  error.  Such  an  explanation  leaves  little  to  be  said, 
would  unsettle  the  position  of  farmer  and  landlord  and  except  that  the  clerk  must  not  do  it  again ;  clerks  are 
not  put  that  position  on  a  firm  basis.”  The  speakers  at  human  and  fallible,  and  the  justices  cannot  be  held 
the  meeting  of  the  Farmers’  Club  at^  Salisbury  Square  responsible  for  their  clerk’s  blunder.  But  it  is  not 
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seemly;  and  Hills’s  fellow-labourers  are  justified  in 
asking  whether  the  blunder  would  have  been  likely  to 
occur  in  the  case  of  a  person  of  greater  social  conse- 
onence*  and  there  is  only  too  much  reason  to  believe 
Siat  the*  clerk  acted  in  the  spii-it,  if  not  in  the  terms,  of 
the  magistrates’  sentence. 

The  Cuckfield  justices  are  more  distinctly  to  blame 
in  regal’d  to  other  facts  of  the  case  which  Hills’s  em- 
nloyer,  Captain  Hyde,  was  indiscreet  enough  to  lay 
tefore*the  public  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  of  Wednesday. 
The  amount  of  damages  claimed  was  9Z.  7s.  fid.  We 
were  puzzled  to  know  how  such  heavy  loss  could  be 
entailed  on  a  farmer  by  a  carter’s  unexpectedly  breaking 
off  his  engagement  at  a  week’s  notice,  and  at  an  ordi¬ 
nary  time  of  the  year ;  and  Captain  Hyde  has  voluntarily 
explained  how  the  sum  was  made  up.  He  was  without 
a  carter  for  five  days,  and  he  estimates  the  loss  of  five 
days’  ploughing  at  5Z.  He  gave  Hills  the  loan  of  a 
team  to  transport  his  furniture,  and  he  estimates  this  at 
2/.  7«.  The  fetching  of  a  successor  to  Hills  he  esti¬ 
mates  at  2Z.  10a.,  and  this  he  charges  in  his  bill  against 
Hills.  If  Captain  Hyde  gets  the  magistrates  to  decide 
a  few  more  cases  of  breach  of  contract  in  his  favour  he 
will  soon  amass  a  small  fortune.  The  magistrates,  who 
must  be  men  acquainted  with  farming  operations,  are 
grossly  to  blame  for  sanctioning  such  a  claim  without 
looking  more  narrowly  into  the  circumstances.  When 
Mr.  Taylor  asked  Hills  how  he  tried  to  maintain  his 
case  bemre  the  J ustices,  the  poor  man’s  answer  was  that 
‘‘they  would  scarcely  listen  to  what  he  had  to  say, 
while  Captain  Hyde  stood  talking  and  whispering  over 


j  Recorder  and  the  presiding  judges  as  to  the  law 
on  the  subject,  is  looked  forward  to  "with  some 
confidence.  To  the  grand  jury  the  former  laid 
down  the  law,  indefinitely  indeed,  but  in  terms 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  Barons  Pollock  and 
Amphlett’s  opinions  ;  and  he  quoted  in  justification  of 
his  lenient  view  an  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Justice 
Lush— an  opinion,  by  the  w'ay,  expressed  before  the 
passing  of  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act — and  one 
which,  if  correct,  would  have  rendered  much  of  that 
Act  unnecessary.  More  than  one  lawyer  has  ventured 
to  impugn  the  statement  of  the  effect  of  the  Act  as 
given  in  the  report  of  the  Labour  Commission ;  and  i^ 
is  not  the  least  wonderful  attribute  of  this  law  that  you 
cannot  get  two  authorities  to  explain  it  alike.  What  if 
these  men  should  be  convicted  and  imprisoned,  and  if, 
after  all  is  over,  Mr.  Cross  should  rise  and  say  that  if 
was  all  “  a  mistake  ?  ”  ' 

Dr.  Newman  is  far  from  having  the  controversial  in-* 
stincts  and  gladiatorial  vigour  of  his  antagonist  Mr. 

!  Gladstone ;  and  his  postscript  on  ‘  Vaticanism,’  appended 
to  the  fourth  edition  of  his  ‘  Letter,’  is  not  particularly 
strenuous  in  point  of  argument,  but  it  contains  one 
statement  which  will  probably  be  new  to  most  of  his 
readers.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  most  urgent  in  his  denun¬ 
ciation  of  the  indecency  of  the  Papal  utterances  on  the 
subject  of  Protestant  marriages,'  contending  that  the 
Head  of  the  Church  had  condemned  them  in  express 
terms  as  “  filthy  concubinages.”  Dr.  Newman  now  re¬ 
pudiates  this  interpretation  of  the  Pope’s  language. 

“  Mr.  Gladstone,”  he  says,”  “  seems  to  consider  that 
there  are  only  two  ways  of  marrying  according  to 
Catholic  teaching ;  he  omits  a  third,  in  which  we  con¬ 
sider  the  essence  of  the  sacrament  to  lie.  He  speaks  of 
civil  marriage,  and  of  marriage  *  under  the  sanctions  of 
religion,’  by  which  phrase  he  seems  to  mean  marriage 
with  a  rite  and  a  minister.  But  it  is  also  a  religious 
marriage,  if  the  parties,  without  a  priest,  by  a  mutual 
act  of  consent,  as  in  the  presence  of  God,  marry  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  such  a  vow  of  each  to  other  is,  according* 
to  our  theology,  really  the  constituting  act,  the  matter 
and  form,  the  sacrament  of  marriage.”  If  this  is  really 
so,  if  the  Pope  really  recognises  a  something  very  like 
a  Scotch  marriage,  he  is  a  much  calumuiatea  man,  and 
much  more  liberal  than  he  gets  credit  for.  But  Dr. 
Newman  himself,  by  the  earnestness  with  which  he  has 
insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  going  to  Rome  in  order 
to  learn  what  is  the  true  Catholic  faith,  has  weakened 
the  credit  of  all  provincial  interpreters.  Before  we  can 
believe  that  the  Church  really  recognises  as  valid  the 
action  of  such  baptized  persons  as  “  give  themselves  to 
each  other  in  the  sight  of  God  sacramentally,  though 
they  may  not  call  it  a  sacrament,”  we  should  like  to 
have  the  assurance  of  the  Holy  Father  himself  to  that 
effect.  Dr.  Newman  is  careful  to  say  that  the  contract-, 
ing  parties  must  have  undergone  the  Christian  rite  of 
baptism ;  and  perhaps  the  Pope  holds  that  this  prelimi¬ 
nary  step  must  have  been  taken  according  to  the  forms^ 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  , 


The  Roman  correspondent  of  the  Standard  repeatedly 
maintained,  in  the  strongest  terms,  his  assertion  that 
Germany  has  made  “ neither  a  direct  nor  an  indirect” 
representation  to  the  Italian  Government  with  regard  to 
the  Pope.  From  information  of  our  own,  we,  on  the 
contrary,  expressed  a  firm  belief  that  an  extra-official 
hint  had  been  conveyed  to  Rome  from  Berlin — in  such 
a  manner,  however,  as  to  avoid  the  slightest  appearance 
of  a  pressure.  Since  then,  the  Berlin  Post^  an  organ  of 
Prince  Bismarck,  has  explicitly  declared  that  a  move  of 
the  kind  indicated  has  indeed  been  made  at  Rome. 
The  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Standard  itself  now 
telegraphs  that  “  Signor  Visconti- Venosta  declared  that 
no  official  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Prussian  Govern¬ 
ment  had  been  made  to  change  the  Italian  law  con¬ 
cerning  the  position  of  the  Pope,  but  hs  could  not  deny 
that  Baron  von  Keudell  had  received  instructions  from  his 
Government  on  this  points  Now,  if  the  Italian  hlinister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  knows  of  such  instructions  to  the 
German  envoy,  the  German  envoy  must  have  told  him  ! 
What,  then,  becomes  of  the  repeated  assertions  of  the 
Roman  correspondent  of  the  Standard  ? 

The  grand  jury  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  have 
found  a  true  bill  against  the  five  men  accused  of  ob¬ 
structing  and  molesting  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Graham, 
upholsterers,  of  Oxford  Street,  in  the  conduct  of  their 
business.  Considering  that  Mr.  Justice  Brett  would 
probably  have  tried  the  men,  and  remembering  his 
tr^tment  of  the  poor  gasmen,  we  are  not  sorry  that  the 
ti^  is  to  be  postponed  until  next  month,  on  the  ground 
that  the  prosecution  mean  to  call  fifteen  new  witnesses, 
of  whom  notice  had  only  recently  been  given  to  the 
defence.  We  look  forward  with  some  interest  to  the 
which  is  really  a  test  one,  and  which  raises  the 


THE  COST  OF  THE  PRINCE’S  VISIT. 

The  Mr.  J.  T.  Mackenzie  who,  in  a  letter  to  the  Titnes 
on  Monday,  laid  his  country  and  his  Prince  under  an 
obligation  by  calculating  the  cost  of  the  proposed  visit 
to  India,  conducted  with  “befitting  splendour,”  is  not, 
we  understand,  the  Mackenzie.  Nor  although  ho  sub¬ 
scribes  himself  Mackenzie  of  Kintail,  is  he  even 
genuine  Highland  laird.  Since  Mr.  Mackenzie  lias  made 
himself  a  public  character  by  coming  forward  as  tlm 
adviser  of  the  nation  in  a  matter  of  high  importance,  it 
is  well,  as  is  customary  in  such  cases,  that  something 
should  be  known  of  his  position  and  his  antecedents.  The 
fierce  light  that  beats  upon  public  characters  has  dis¬ 
closed  the  fact  that  this  amateur  privy  ocuncillor  is 
emphatically  a  novus  homo,  who  went  out  some  time  ago 
to  India  in  humble  circumstances,  and  returned  in  a 
remarkably  short  time  with  a  largo  fortune,  and,  ap¬ 
parently,  a  corresponding  thirst  for  public  distinotioiu^ 
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Mr.  Mackenzie  flew  at  no  ordinary  game,  and  fortune  bo 
far  favoured  him  that  he  was  able,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  to  become  the  possessor  of  an  estate 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Royal  residence  in  the 
Korth  of  Scotland.  There  he  has  built  him  a  stately 
house,  with  79  bed-rooms,  in  sumptuous  rivalry  of 
Balmoral,  and  imitates  her  gracious  Majesty  in  the 
strictness  with  which  he  guards  his  privacy  from 
vulgar  intruders.  The  humble  tourist,  as  he  walks  or 
drives  along  the  high  road  from  Ballater  to  Braemar, 
sees  the  lofty  towers  of  Glenmuick  rising  in  lonely 

SBtndenr  up  one  of  the  loveliest  glens  on  Deeside,  and 
ply  mistakes  them  for  the  privileged  abode  of  Royalty. 
Rumour,  for  the  authenticity  of  which  we  do  not  vouch, 
has  it  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  is  not  altogether  unwilling  to 
put  himself  on  visiting  terras  with  his  august  neigh¬ 
bours,  but  as  yet,  it  is  said,  the  Castle  of  Glenmuick 
has  not  receiv^  the  honour  of  a  Royal  visit.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  the  wealthy  and  accommodating  parvenu 
has  made  considerable  progress  towards  intimacy  with 
the  Heir-Apparent  to  the  Throne.  It  is  this  last  circum¬ 
stance  that  gives  some  interest  to  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  plans 
for  the  Prince  of  Wdes’s  visit  to  India.  They  might 
otherwise  have  been  passed  by  as  an  instance  of  flunkey- 
ism  gone  mad.  As  it  is,  it  does  not  seem  quite  rational 
to  hold  the  Prince  of  Wales  responsible  for  everything 
that  “  Kintail  ”  does,  simply  because  “  ICintail  ’*  has 
pushed  himself  into  his  society.  But  a  great  many 
people  are  irrational  enough  to  suspect  that  the  extra- 
ordinaiy  document  which  the  Times  published  last 
Monday,  with  the  signature  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  has  not 
been  prepared  without  at  least  an  expectation  of  the 
approval  of  his  exalted  associate,  and  therefore  it  becomes 
necessary  to  give  it  more  attention  than  it  would  other¬ 
wise  deserve. 

The  main  point  on  which  Mr.  Mackenzie  insists  is 
that  the  visit  ought  to  be  carried  out  “  with  befitting 
splendour,”  or  not  at  all ;  “  our  interest  in  India  is  so 
great,  and  mistakes  so  costly,  that  we  ought  not  to  throw 
away  the  good  effect  of  a  Royal  visit  by  shabby  economy.” 
Among  our  Eastern  fellow-subjects,  with  their  antiquated 
”  delight  in  splendour  and  pageantry,”  the  apparel  pro¬ 
claims  the  man ;  and  if  the  Prince  of  Wales  cannot  go 
in  a  style  calculated  to  impress  the  imaginations  of  those 
whose  traditions  reach  back  to  the  Great  Mogul,  he  had 
better  stay  at  home ;  his  Oriental  progress  would  be  “  a 
gross  mistake,  and  would  tend  to  contempt.”  Until 
lately,  Mr.  Mackenzie  “  held  considerable  landed  estates  ” 
in  India,  and  he  had  opportunities  of  studying  how  “  to 
impress  the  people  with  the  power  of  England  and  the 
might  and  dignity  of  the  Sovereign  our  Queen.”  ”  A 
progress  through  the  districts  that  must  be  traversed 
would  require  an  extensive  provision  of  tents,  horses, 
elephants,  camels,  <kc.,  and  the  accompaniment  of  a 
guard  of  honour  of  from  10,000  to  6,000  at  the  very 
lowest,  insignificant  in  numbers”  (Mr.  Mackenzie  is 
careful  to  say  in  numbers)  “  to  what  the  great  native 
sovereigns  were  accustomed  to  take  with  them  on 
similar  occasions.  The  Prince’s  tents  should  be 
of  the  regal  red  silk,  and  those  of  his  Court 


kenzie  surely  has  no  right  to  put  such  limits  to  the 
imagination)  “  a  good  impression  would  be  produced  if 
he  were  attended  by  an  ecclesiastic  of  rank  as  chaplain 
and  the  services  of  the  church  were  regularly  and  openly 
performed.” 

But  all  this  magnificent  and  impressive  pageantry 
cannot  be  had  for  nothing,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  does  not 
shrink  from  fixing  the  cost  at  a  sum  which  “  will  pm- 
bably  alarm  the  economist.”  ”  Excluding  the  pay  of 
the  troops,  which  would  of  course  fall  upon  the  Indian 
Government,  5,0001.  a  day  would  be  but  a  moderate 
expenditure  for  the  transport  and  commissariat  of  the 
Court,  &c.f  and  all  other  heavy  incidental  expenses  of 
a  Royal  Eastern  visit,  including  feasts,  balls,  and  durbar 
expenses,  or  equal  to  300,0001.  for  sixty  days ;  the  cost 
of  tents,  elephants,  horses,  &c.,  and  the  tran^rt  of  the 
Prince,  his  Court,  and  baggage  to  and  from  India,  from 
50,0001.  to  60,0001.”  Moreover,  the  Oriental  custom  of 
giving  large  presents  on  such  occasions  must  be  liberally 
observed.  There  are  thirty  native  princes,  and  Mr. 
Mackenzie  would  propose  to  spend  upon  each  on  an 
average  a  lac  of  rupees,  or  10,0001. — 300,0001.  in  all. 
“  Instead  of  money  it  would  be  better  to  give  medals 
struck  for  the  purpose,  in  the  purest  gold  that  could  be 
employed,  bearing  the  Queen’s  portrait  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  reverse  the  Prince’s  plume,  and  giving  the  date 
of  his  visit.  The  purity  of  the  gold  would  be  regarded  as 
enhancing  the  value  of  these  medals  far  more  than  might 
be  supposed  in  this  country,”  where  the  public  taste  has 
been  corrupted  by  Brummagem  metals,  “and  they  would 
be  worn  as  ornaments,  and  handed  down  as  heirlooms.” 
“  About  100,0001,”  Mr.  Mackenzie  thinks,  ‘*in  value  of 
these  coins  and  medals  might  be  usefully  employed.” 

The  cost  of  the  Royal  progress  on  this  scale  would 
amount  altogether  to  650,0001.,  just  about  the  amount 
per  annum  at  which  the  public  debt  of  India  has  been 
increasing ;  but  Mr.  Mackenzie  suggests  an  expedient 
by  which  a  considerable  part  of  the  outlay  might  be  re¬ 
funded.  The  Royal  visitor  who  makes  presents  to  native 
princes  receives  presents  in  return,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie 
proposes  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  follow  the 
example  of  his  younger  brother  in  selling  those  presents, 
but  that  he  should  depart  from  that  precedent  to  the 
extent  of  applying  the  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
his  progress.  About  300,0001.  might  be  saved  in  tl^t 
way,  and  “  it  would  be  perfectly  in  accordance  with 
Eastern  etiquette.”  It  might  be  well,  however,  that 
the  arrangement  should  be  distinctly  understood  before 
the  Prince  set  out,  otherwise  he  might  be  a  naughty 
boy,  and  cry  when  the  nation  proposed  to  appropriate 
his  nice  presents,  and  then  the  nation  might  relent  and 
let  him  keep  them.  There  is  a  still  more  singular  deli¬ 
cacy  about  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  other  expedient  for  obtain¬ 
ing  the  greatest  possible  impressiveness  at  the  least 
possible  cost.  The  Princess  of  Wales,  he  thinks,  would 
be  a  highly  remunerative  addition  to  the  pageant. 
“  Unless  State  reasons  prevent  the  Princess  of  Wales 
from  accompanying  his  fc>yal  Highness,  no  question  of 
a  little  extra  expense  should  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  her  so  doing.  Her  graceful  bearing  and  appear¬ 
ance  would  charm  our  Indian  fellow-subjects,  as  they 
have  fascinated  all  Europe,  and  be  regarded  as^  con¬ 
ferring  additional  grace  and  dignity  upon  the  Prince  s 
progress,  which  alone  would  make  up  for  that  want  of 
magnificent  display  (even  if  conducted  on  the 

in  comparison  with  the  Rojral  tours  of  the 
great  Mahommedan  sovereigns.”  Nothing  could  well 
be  conceived  in  more  atrocious  taste  than  the  liberty 
thus  taken  with  the  name  of  a  deservedly  popular  and 
respected  lady.  The  exact  money  value  or  a  Princess 
as  part  of  a  pageant  may  have  been  calculated  before , 
but  surely  not  before  the  eyes  of  the  public.  It  ** 
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%  curions  revelation  of  the  culture  that  is  to  be  acquired 
bv  contact  with  the  highest  society.  We  are  astonished 
that  Mr.  Mackenzie  did  not  propose  a  still  closer 
approach  to  the  family  arrangements  of  the  Mahom- 
i^an  sovereigns ;  since  we  must  conform  to  Eastern 
tastes,  surely  a  single  unsupplemented  wife,  however 
mceful  in  her  bearing  and  appearance,  would  be  liable 
to  be  despised  as  a  “  shabby  economy.”. 

Such,  then,  is  the  proposal  gravely  put  forward  in  the 
Times  by  a  man  who  enjoys  the  intimacy  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  who  states  that  he  is  confirmed  in  his 
opinion  by  his  Highness  the  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh, 
^ho  “has  authorised  me  to  state  his  entire  concur¬ 
rence  in  the  views  I  suggest.”  We  have  progressed 
a  long  way  from  faith  in  the  divine  right  of  kings  when 
80  nakedly  commercial  a  view  can  be  taken  of  Royal 
functions  in  Royal  society.  If  Mr.  Mackenzie  is  nothing 
more  than  a  king’s  jester,  at  least  care  should  be  taken 
that  he  “  play  the  fool  nowhere  but  in  his  own  house  ;  ” 
his  sallies  should  not  receive  the  grave  publicity  of  the 
THmeSf  where  they  may  incur  the  suspicion  of  being 
feelers  from  a  higher  personage.  The  proposal  is  cer- 
tmnly  absurd  enough  to  bear  being  repudiated  as  an 
elaborate  joke.  The  native  princes  of  India,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  their  advisers,  are  much  too  civilised  and  astute  to 
be  affected  in  their  allegiance  by  barbaric  pageantry. 
The  common  people  know  too  well  what  is  meant  by  a 
grandee  progress.  The  burden  of  the  pageantry  and  the 
presents  falls  ultimately  upon  the  poor :  to  them  a  visit 
from  the  Prince  of  Wales  would  be  as  disastrous  as  a 
flight  of  locusts.  And  Mr.  Mackenzie  would  seem  to 
have  overlooked  the  fact  that  his  proposal  will  be  read 
and  canvassed  by  our  fellow-subjects  in  India,  and  that 
their  respect  for  the  intelligence  of  such  society  as 
gathers  round  the  Heir- Apparent  to  the  Throne  is  not 
likely  to  be  increased  by  such  very  artless  attempts  to 
mulct  them  for  pocket-money  and  diversion  to  our 
Royal  family.  In  vain  is  the  net  spread  in  the  sight  of 
the  most  foolish  bird. 


POLITICAL  PROSPECTS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

It  is  difficult  for  Englishmen  to  realise  the  singular 
impression  that  has  been  produced  in  the  politics  of  the 
United  States  by  the  individuality  of  General  Grant. 
His  pretensions  have  been  laughed  at  many  a  time ;  he 
has  blundered,  perhaps,  more  frequently,  more  recklessly, 
and  more  mischievously  than  any  previous  President ; 
he  has  used  the  power  of  the  Executive  with  an  un¬ 
sparing  vigour  such  as  neither  Andrew  Jackson  nor 
Abraham  Lincoln  ever  dreamt  of.  Yet,  when  each  wave 
of  public  trouble  subsides,  the  President  is  found  to  be 
absolutely  unmoved.  His  silence  is  a  coat  of  mail  to 
him ;  it  expresses  perfectly  his  contempt  for  popular 
agitations  and  his  belief  in  discipline.  The  qualities 
which  won  General  Grant  his  high  distinction  during 
the  Civil  War  were  not  so  much  dashing  valour  and 
adventurous  daring,  such  as  distinguished  Stonewall 
Jackson,  nor  profound  skill  in  strategy,  like  that  of  Lee, 
butdoggedness  and  a  passion  for  discipline.  His  character 
was  dominated  by  a  caricature  of  what  Garibaldi  ex¬ 
tolled  the  other  day  as  the  English  (and  old 
Roman)  quality  of  “  steadiness.”  Some  persons  might 
be  inclined  to  give  this  temperament  a  less  flattering 
name,  or  at  least  to  doubt  its  fitness  for  a  state  other 
thto  that  of  war.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  for  instance, 
points  out  that  the  Englishman’s  unbounded  admiration 
for  unflinching  “  pluck  ”  ought  to  be  shared  with  the 
“  Tasmanian  devil  ” — an  animal  of  low  organisation, 
which  will  allow  itself  to  be  chopped  in  pieces  rather 
th^  loose  hold  of  its  prey — and  with  the  bulldog.  But,  be 
this  as  it  may,  our  American  kinsmen,  like  ourselves, 
admire  “  pluck,”  dogged  persistence,  the  spirit  in  which 
the  Roman  Senate  thwked  a  defeated  Consul,  “  because 
he  had  not  despaired  of  the  Republic.”  General  Grant’s 
feme  was  gain^  by  this  temper  in  action.  “  I  will  fight 
it  out  on  this  line,  if  it  takes  me  all  the  spmmer,”  was 
the  expression  of  his  ingrained  pertinacity ;  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  cannot  soon  forget  that  this 


stubborn  resolution  first  pierced  the  armour  of  the 
Rebel  Confederacy  at  Vicksburg,  and  afterwards 
crushed  its  head  in  the  long  battles  around  Richmond. 
Nevertheless  a  man  who  goes  about  his  ordinary  busi** 
ness  in  life,  his  peaceful  work  and  pleasures,  naturally 
grows  tired  after  a  while  of  dragging  armour  and 
weapons  with  him.  Tho  President  of  the  United  States 
was  raised  to  his  present  office  when  there  was  a  strong 
and  very  reasonable  apprehension  that  the  peace  of  the 
Republic  might  be  again  disturbed  by  disaffection  in  the 
South,  and  the  solidity  of  the  Union  threatened.  But 
those  dangers  have  passed  away.  The  necessity  for 
maintaining  a  soldier  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  if 
it  ever  existed,  does  not  exist  now.  If  General  Grant 
were  an  ordinary  politician  he  would  recognise  the  fact 
that  his  presence  at  the  head  of  aflfairs,  which  for  some 
time  has  been  embarrassing,  would  become  a  source  of 
alarm  and  peril  were  the  unwritten  rule  of  American 
constitutional  practice  which  discountenances  a  Third 
Presidential  term  to  bo  waived  in  his  favour.  But  ho 
has  never  learnt  tho  habits  and  conditions  of  civil  life, 
and  his  determination  of  character  prompts  him  to  hold 
his  place,  to  disregard  “clamour”  outside,  and,  above 
all,  newspaper  criticism,  and  to  rely  on  the  disciplined 
forces  of  his  party  as  he  did  on  the  unquestioning 
obedience  of  his  soldiera  on  the  Mississippi  or  in 
Virginia. 

It  appears,  then,  that  General  Grant  is  very  far  from 
having  abandoned  the  notion  of  a  Third  term ;  his  silence 
has  been  found  useful  to  disguise  his  ambition  while 
the  tide  of  popular  indignation  was  running  high  against 
the  plan,  but  now  that  people  have  become  familiar  with 
the  idea,  it  is  believed  at  Washington  that  the  matter 
may  once  more  be  hinted  at.  This  may  seem  incredible 
when  we  remember  the  burst  of  angry  disgust  from 
men  of  all  parties  with  which  the  Louisiana  interven¬ 
tion  was  received,  not  to  speak  of  the  more  deliberate 
expression  of  popular  distaste  for  military  methods  of 
government  that  was  shown  in  tho  Fall  elections,  and 
the  return  of  a  Democratic  majority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  fact  is  that  the  former  does  not 
affect  the  President’s  mind  at  all ;  tho  criticism  of  peo¬ 
ple  “  outside  politics  ”  ho  considers  so  much  waste  of 
breath ;  that  of  men  “  inside  politics,”  of  discontented 
Repubheans,  he  looks  upon  with  abhorrence  as  some¬ 
thing  like  a  military  oflfence,  as  “  talking  in  the  ranks,” 
at  least,  if  not  “  trafficking  with  the  enemy.”  For  the 
President  strictly  regards  the  Republican  party  as  an 
army ;  he  has  insisted  on  its  rigorous  discipline,  and  he 
is  convinced  that  in  the  face  of  such  a  trained  organisation 
the  isolated  objections  of  individual  discontent  must  bo 
powerless  to  offer  any  effective  resistance.  No  doubt, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  practical  truth  in  his  theory  ;  the 
ties  of  party  allegiance  bind  very  closely  in  tho  United 
States,  and  however  Republican  voters  may  grumble  at 
the  policy  of  the  Republican  party,  it  takes  a  great  deal 
of  blundering  or  worse  to  drive  any  of  them  into  the 
Democratic  camp.  But  it  may  be  asked,  how  does  tho 
President  explain  the  recent  Republican  defeats  ?  He 
has  a  comfortable  doctrine  of  his  own  ;  he  believes  that 
the  Republicans  were  defeated  because  they  were  men 
of  little  faith  ;  because  they  did  not  link  their  party  for¬ 
tunes  resolutely  and  indissolubly  with  the  Third  term  ; 
and  believing  this,  he  looks  forward  to  a  turn  of  the  tide 
when  the  party  has  come  to  see  its  own  interest  more 
clearly,  and  has  again  ranged  itself  under  the  banner 
which  led  it  to  triumph  in  1868  and  1872.  If  this  con¬ 
viction  were  merely  held  by  General  Grant  himself,  it 
would  be  worth  noticing  only  as  a  strange  distortion  of 
facts ;  but  it  is  gradually  being  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  many  of  the  most  acute  Republican  leaders. 
Since  the  Sauve  qui  pent  of  the  autumn  they  have  been 
very  helpless  and  very  reckless,  and  have  sought  in  ex¬ 
treme  measures  the  means  to  recover  their  broken 
reputation.  But  among  all  the  aspirants  for  the  Presi¬ 
dential  office  in  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  party,  there 
is  none  that,  as  the  head  of  a  GouvememerU  de  Combat^ 
can  be  compared  with  General  Grant.  His  name  is  a 
great  power  with  tho  army,  and  if  the  people  can  be 
moved  by  alarms  of  civil  war,  his  character  as  a 
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weapons  of  the  member  for  Cambiidgeshire.  Apart 
altogether  from  the  question  which  he  presumed  to 
touch,  there  is  a  piece  of  advice  to  be  given  to 
Mr.  Smollett  and  some  members  of  the  same  kidney 
Their  ambition,  their  sole  political  object,  so  far  as 
can  see,  is,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  by  worthy  means  or 
not,  by  wit,  or,  if  necessary,  the  veriest  bnffoonei  j,  to 
amuse  the  House.  For  the  chief  jester’s  place  there’are 
more  competitors  than  for  the  premiership  itself.  We 
suppose  the  House  must  be  diverted  and  must  keep  its 
buffoon.  But  we  would  take  the  liberty  of  remonstrat¬ 
ing  with  some  members,  and  earnestly  advising  them  to 
cease  to  compete  for  the  po^t.  Nature  never  intended 
them  for  it.  She  made  them,  perhaps,  not  too  wisely, 
gluttonous  of  prai.se,  and  indifferent  as  to  the  mouth 
from  which  it  came.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  their  sense  of 
personal  dignity  that  is  in  the  way.  But  she  omitted 
to  endow  them  with  the  gifts  which  even  a  jester 
requires.  Mr.  Smollett  was  meant  for  other — perhaps 
better — things  than  those  which  he  laboriously 
essays ;  and  the  mere  circumstance  that  a  re¬ 
mote  ancestor  was  a  wit  is,  alas !  no  guarantee 
of  the  freshness  of  his  descendant’s  jokes.  Siiake- 
speare  has  reminded  the  world  to  what'  uses  the 
ashes  of  a  Cmsar  may  come,  and  he  might  perhaps  have 
equally  thrilled  the  world  by  tracing  with  his  magic 
w'and  the  descent  of  the  blood  of  a  Caesar  or  a  Yorick. 
The  direct  representative  of  the  latter,  as  history  shows 
us,  might  be  a  very  dull  fellow,  with  an  incorrigible 
turn  for  cabman  "wit.  Certainly  we  do  not  deny  that 
many  of  the  attributes  of  the  author  of  *  Roderick 
Random  ’  may  run  in  the  family,  but  neither  wit  nor 
humour  is  among  the  heirlooms. 

As  to  the  debate  itself,  there  will  probably  be  but'one 
opinion,  and  that  to  the  effect  that  all  arguments  for  and 
against  the  principle  of  Mr.  Forsyth’s  measure  have 
been  exhaustively  considered,  and  that,  expecting  little, 
we  must  wait  patiently  until  those  who  are  not  as 
yet  committed  for  one  course  or  another  have  been 
influenced  by  them.  Mr.  Leatbam,  who  lias  a 
little — we  perhaps  greatly  flatter  him  when  we  say 
a  little — of  the  peculiar  art  of  Macaulay — the  art 
of  rhetorical  exaggeration — was  clever ;  and  he 
made  his  points  without  offending  good  taste  so  fre¬ 
quently  as  he  is  wont.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  was  himself 
— which  is  always  rather  unfortunate.  He  hit  about 
him  in  his  heavy  jocose  way,  and  produced  a  great  de^ 
of  that  private  mirth  which  is  his  forte.  As  to  Sir 
Henry  James’s  speech,  which  undoubtedly  in  point  of 
ability  stood  far  above  any  of  the  speeches  made  for  or 
against  the  Bill,  its  rhetorical  merits  were  palpable.  Of 
course  a  clever  advocate,  trained  to  fasten  and  dilate 
upon  points  of  detail,  skilful  in  detecting  or  imagining 
some  unimportant  ludicrous  side  of  the  question,  can 
always  find  materials  for  a  telling,  effective  sentence. 
He  can  always  colour  the  most  trivial  circumstance  ao 
as  to  redound  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  foe.  We 
should  have  been  surprised  if,  in  the  various  links  of  a 
protracted  agitation.  Sir  Henry  James  bad  been  able  to 
discover  nothing  which  told  against  his  opponent ;  and 
w’e  must  confess  it  is  a  little  marvellous  that  the  worrt 
fact  he  brought  against  the  cause  of  Women’s  Suffragew 
that  in  his  Taunton  campaign  he  had  been  once  “dogged 
by  two  ladies ;  that  Mr.  Mill  had  uttered  certain  sen¬ 
tences  which,  deprived  of  their  context,  might  be  dis¬ 
torted  into  a  rather  ludicrous  proposition  ;  and  that  Mr. 
Forsyth’s  Bill  had  been  variously  construed  by  those 
in  favour  of  it.  Against  the  principle  of  the  Bill  Sir 
Henry  James  brought  forward  nothing  new,  and  he  was 
for  the  most  part  content  to  skirmish  round  the  oi^ 
works.  His  venerable  arguments,  based  on  a  supposed 
law  of  Nature,  which  forbids  the  entrance  of  women 
into  political  life,  have,  as  he  must  well  know,  been  mof 
by  other  arguments  to  which  he  did  not  refer.  His  bwt 
hits  were  founded  on  obvious  misconceptions ;  and  tb© 
whole  spirit  of  his  remarks  was  revealed  in  his  fi^t 
sentences,  which  stated  that  for  the  purpose 
speech  he  must  assume  the  Bill  to  be  ve^  di^ 
forent  from  what  it  was.  Excellent  rhetoric 
a  splendid  specimen  of  skilful  special  pleading  the 


soldier  will  be  of  immense  service  to  the  party  that  he 
lead>'.  But,  moreover,  he  is  as  popular  with  the  political 
organisation  of  the  Republican  party  as  ho  is  w  ith  the 
military  class.  A  shrewd  observer,  writing  from 
Washington  a  month  ago,  when  the  last  Ses.sion  of  the 
Forty-third  Congress  was  closing,  thus  describes  the 
President’s  influence  “inside  politics:” — “General 
Graiit  has  both  valour  and  discretion ;  his  ways  and  his 
means  are  certainly  very  different  tVom  those  of  the 
ordinary  politician.  He  can  move  with  violence,  as  ho 
<*.vn  retrjat  and  seek  another  lino  wdth  safety.  He 
feeems  wanton  in  his  waste  of  political  power  as  ho  was 
with  human  life  during  the  war ;  but  he  advances  as  ho 
halts  with  force,  and  nothing  is  more  astonishing  to  the 
observer  at  Washington  than  the  evidence  constantly 
given  of  his  control  of  tho  men  and  of  the  machinery  of 
the  Republican  Party.  We  have  had  no  other  President, 
in  tho  last  generation  at  least,  who  could  have  carried  the 
Southern  Force  Bill  in  the  House  as  was  done  last  week 
against  tho  conscience  and  intelligence  of  its  great 
majority.”  This  is  the  testimony  of  an  adverse 
witness  though  a  Republican,  of  one  who  would 
prefer  to  see  the  Republican  party  led  by  a 
civilian,  by  a  man  of  real  political  capacity,  rather  than 
by  a  successful  soldier,  who  despises  politics  in  the 
higher  sense,  making  light  of  the  popular  voice,  w'hether 
it  find  expression  in  meetings  or  in  newspapers,  and 
trusts  to  the  support  of  the  army  and  the  “  nngs.” 
But  tho  evidence  is  conclusive  as  to  General  Grant’s 
hold  uf>on  tho  “  party  machinery,”  and  every  wheel  of 
that  machinery  will  bo  set  going  to  secure  the  President 
a  re-nomination  for  a  third  Presidential  term  from  the 
Nominating  Convention  of  the  Republican  organisation. 
The  immense  patronage  of  the  executive  will  be  freely 
u8o<l  to  promote  this  end,  and  the  “  politicians  ”  of 
General  Butler’s  typo  have  declared  that  it  is  a  most 
desirable  end.  These  are  the  men  that  control  caucuses 
and  conventions  at  their  pleasure.  Unless  they  see 
some  reason  to  change  their  minds,  General  Grant  will 
bo  the  choice  of  tho  Republicans  in  the  next  struggle 
for  tho  Presidency.  The  issue  of  that  struggle  will,  of 
course,  be  determined  by  very  different  con.siderations. 
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member  for  Taunton  gave  the  House  ;  but  we  venture 
to  think  that  far  from  damaging  the  Bill  neither  he  nor 
Ills  aiixiUaries  did  all  that  could  be  done  for  their  side, 
•md  that  he  met  a  qne.stion  of  political  philosophy  not 
with  the  weapons  of  the  statesman  but  with  the  little' 
ti-icks  of  Xisi  Prius.  What  argument  against  Mr. 
Foreyth’s  Bill,  or  any  Bill  of  the  same  kind,  can  be 
ur^ed  with  any  show  of  reason  was  barely  broached  on 
>V'^nesdt^\  It  may  be  said — Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has 
urged  the  argument,  and  Captain  Maxse  has  echoed  it — 
that  the  first  effect  of  the  passing  of  the  Bill  will  be  to 
doom  the  country  to  a  protracted  Conservative  reaction. 

to  this  argument,  invented  for  the  purpose  of 
scaring  lladicals,  we  doubt  very  much  whether  it  is  so 
clear  as  is  assumed — that  intelligent  women  are  in  the 
proper  mood  to  accept  the  whole  Conservative  creed. 
Would  they  inevitably  be  Conservative  in  regard  to 
unestions  of  education,  or  peace  and  war,  or  pauperism, 
or  a  thousand  other  topics  that  might  be  named  H  It 
is  probably  a  purely  arbitrary  assumption  to  lay  down 
the  principle  that  women  are  “  opposed  to  progress  and’ 
essentially  Conservative,”  and  perhaps  Sir  Henry  James 
has  almost  as  much  right  to  say  for  his  conflicting 
theory  that  untold  innovations,  and  the  utter  destruction 
of  our  dearest  institutions,  would  be  the  certain  result  of 
the  triumph  of  this  measure.  Most  friends  of  this’  cause, 
however,  will  look  with  calmness  on  this  question.  They 
will  be  glad  and  ready  to  see  a  continuation  and  intensi¬ 
fying  of  the  Conservative  reaction  rather  than  purchase 
.so-called  progress  at  the  ])rice  of  unjust  exclusion  ;  and 
their  readiness  to  do  so  will  perhaps  partly  spring  from 
an  assurance  that  the  moment  women  are  invested  with 
political  power  there  w'ill  begin  a  process  of  education 
which  will  transfer  many  of  them  from  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  to  the  Liberal  side  ;  that  the  change,  if  for  a  time 
mjurious  in  the  political  world,  will  affect  character  and 
manners  beneficially  ;  and  that  in  the  long  run  the  party 
of  progress  will  gain  by  the  change.  Mr.  Disraeli — 
who  had  the  courage  to  vote  with  the  minority — ^may 
look  forward  to  one  day  temporarily  strengthening  the 
hands  of  his  party  by  a  measure  of  female  enfranchise¬ 
ment.  But  he  is  too  deeply  schooled  in  practical  politics 
to  fall  into  the  mistake  of  certain  theorists,  or  to  be 
confident  that  the  colour  of  the  political  opinions  of 
women,  no  longer  debarred  from  political  life,  will  be 
akin  to  the  hues  which  they  favoured  while  ’  they  lived 
in  tutelage. 


THE  SCHOOL  BOARD  RATE. 


On  Monday  last  there  appeared  in  the  Times  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Francis  Peek,  in  which  that  gentleman  feel- 
ingly  condoles  with  the  ratepayers  on  the  costliness  of 
the  School  Board  for  London,  and  generously  proposes 
an  f^ditional  imposition  on  imperial  taxpayers  generally 
in  aid  of  the  so-called  “  voluntary  ”  school  system.  The 
questions  which  he  has  thus  raised  have  an  interest  far 
more  pressing  than  that  of  any  of  the  sham  measures 
with  which  ministerial  conjuring  faintly  amuses  a 
■yawning  nation  ;  for  of  Parliamentary  divinities  it  may 
just  now  be  most  truly  said,  as  of  other  played-out  gods, 
tliat — 


They  lie  beside  their  nectar,  and  the  bolts  are  hurled 
Far  below  them  in  the  valleys. 

It  is  not  on  those  Olympian  heights,  but  in  the  dense 
darkness  of  coal-mines  and  vestries,  that  the  real  issues 
of  the  future  are  being  fought  out  at  present.  They 
are  the  groans  of  vestries  that  have  touched  the  heart 
of  Mr.  Peek,  and,  if  the  truth  were  known,  it  is  quite 
worth  our  while  to  inquire  what  all  the  groaning  and 
^^doling  is  about.  The  case  is  just  this.  The 
ochool  Board,  having  been  in  existence  four  years  and 
a  half ;  having  nearly  two  hundred  schools  to  maintain, 

.  w^ich  about  ninety,  at  the  present  date,  are  in  build- 
*og8  of  its  own  erection  ;  having  increased  the  average 
^tendanTO  in  its  district  by  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand^  besides  sending  •  more  than  a  thousand 
ittle  outcasts  to  industrial  schools ;  has  recently  been 
compiled  almost  to  double  the  amount  of  its  precepts 
the  rating  authorities,  and  thus  to  impose  a  rate  of 


threepence  inst^d  of  something  under  twopence  in  the 
l^und.  The  result  is  what  might  be  expected.  Never 
since  Oliver  Twist  ‘‘  asked  for  more  ”  has  Bumbledom 
been  thrown  into  such  consternation.  Vestry’  after 
vestry  holds  indignation  meetings,  and  bombards  the 
School  Board  with  red-hot  resolutions.  Even  District 
Boards  of  AVorks,  who  have  combined  with  their  federal 
mother  to  run  up  a  little  bill  of  sixpence  in  the  pound 
for  new  streets,  sewers,  and  embankments,  are  utterly 
scandalised  at  the  profligate  recklessness  of  men  who 
dare  to  estimate  the  mental  and  moral  interests  of  future 
citizens  at  half  as  much  as  their  noses  or  lungs  and 
elbow-room. 

Here,  then,  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  clerical  Parting- 
tons  to  flourish  the  broom,  or  even  to  scrape  up  a  little 
mudbank  against  the  incoming  deluge  of  unsectarian 
education.  It  may  not  be  forgotten,  perhaps,  that  in 
the  autumn  of  1873  the  electioneering  skill  and  energy 
of  the  church  militant,  impersonated  in  Canon  Gregory, 
succeeded  in  sending  a  large  detachment  of  members 
to  the  Board — sixteen  or  seventeen,  we  believe — whoso 
main  commission  was  to  represent  the  interests,  not  of 
the  uneducated  thousands,  but  of  the  “  voluntary,”  that 
is,  sectarian  schools.  We  do  not  wish  to  do  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  injustice.  That  they  sincerely  believed  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  ratepayers  to  be  inseparable  from  the 
welfare  of  their  own  denominations  wo  can  very  readily 
believe.  And  it  is  a  fact  honourable  to  their  candour, 
that  as  soon  as  they  were  confronted  with  the  facts 
accumulated  by  their  predecessors,  nearly  all  of  them 
joined  heartily,  for  a  while,  in  carrying  out  the  spirit  of 
the  Act  under  which  they  were  elected.  They  had  been 
specially  pledged  to  economy ;  but  whatever  may  have 
been  the  causes  at  work,  it  is  a  certain  fact  that  the. 
schools  of  the  new  Board  have  been  on  the  average  more 
expensive  than  those  of  the  old.  They  promised  that 
they  would  not  consent  to  the  addition  of  a  single  school 
place  not  proved  to  be  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  very 
noteworthy,  therefore,that  whereas  the  old  Board  thought, 
it  would  be  sufficient  if  100,000  places  were  provided, 
the  new  Board  is  proceeding  on  a  very  much  larger 
estimate,  which  seems  to  be  growing  with  every  fresh 
enquiry.  In  one  respect  only  has  the  enterprise  of  the 
first  Board  received  a  serious  check.  The  committee, 
which  for  too  short  a  time  had  the  advantage  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley’s  presidency,  planted  the  germs  of  a 
scheme  of  education  which,  had  they  been  allowed  to 
ripen,  would  have  hastened  on  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  elementary  schools.  But  for  the  last  year  and  a 
half  almost  every  effort  to  raise  the  curriculum,  to  ihtro- 
duce  improved  methods,  or  to  reform  the  pupil-.teacher, 
system,  has  been  met  with  a  violent  and  persistent 
opposition.  On  such  points  the  financial  capacities  of 
“  voluntary  schools  ”  have  been  carefully  kept  in  view 
and  insisted  upon  as  the  impassable  measure  of  School 
Board  aims. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  letter  of  Mr.  Francis  Peek 
affords  a  very  interesting,  as  it  certainly  affords  a  striking, 
illustration  of  the  views  taken  of  their  duties  by  members 
of  what  we  may  call  the  Gregorian  party  in  School 
Board  politics.  It  is  perhaps  a  speciial  advantage  that 
Mr.  Peek’s  well-earned  character  for  munificent  phi¬ 
lanthropy,  in  accordance  with  such  light  as  he  possesses, 
prevents  any  temptation  to  a  single  word  of  acrimonious 
criticism.  For  certainly  the  policy  with  which  he  has 
chosen  to  identify  himself  at  this  moment  might  well 
move  to  bitterness  those  who  realise  the  tremendous 
future  issues  that  may  hang  upon  the  rapid  and  thorough 
education  of  our  neglected  masses.  But  Mr.  Peek 
writes  very  amiably.  Although  “when elected  eighteen 
months  ago  ”  as  a  member  of  the  Board  he  felt  “com 
siderable  antagonistic  prejudice,”  closer  acquaintance 
has  convinced  him  that  this  was  unjust.  “  I  feel,”  he 
says,  “I  must  defend  the  Board.”  This  is  very  kind  of 
him,  for  he  evidently  does  not  consider  himself  respou” 
Bible  for  any  of  the  Board’s  doings.  He  was  not  elected, 
we  suppose,  as  an  ordinary  member,  but  as  a  kind  oC 
censor  marum  to  see  if  he  could  teach  the  Board  better 
manners.  And  he  is  now  able,  to  certify  ths-t,  on 
whole,  it  behaves  very  well.  It  must  be  very  gratifying 
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BETTER  DAYS  FOR  MR.  PLIMSOLL. 

Mr.  Plimsoll  must  be  en<^nraged  and  inspirited  by 
all  that  is  going  on  around  him.  His  days  of  darknesa 
isolation,  and  solitude  are  over.  Not  only  has  he  gained 
popular  sympathy,  but  there  have  also  gathered  round 
him  all  the  political  jackals,  the  persons  who  never  fail 
ostentatiously  to  come  a  little  late  in  the  day  to  the 
rescue  and  succour  of  a  winning  cause.  All  the  easy¬ 
going,  unemployed  philanthropists  who  hold  aloof  and 
look  coolness  and  indifference  itself  while  hard  knocks  are 
going,  are  now  enlisting  under  his  banner.  No  wonder 
that  ho  addressed  the  Exeter  Hall  meeting  in  a  cheerful 
sanguine  strain,  and  that  he  spoke  as  if  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  his  labours  were  not  remote.  The  very  ship¬ 
owners  who  opposed  him  with  all  their  might  are  now 
saying,  “  We  always  wanted  a  load-line— one  of  our  own 
choosing;  a  better  one  than  you  suggested.  You  did 
not  understand  us.  We  were  always  of  your  way  of 
thinking,  subject  to  certain  reservations.”  The  Board  of 
Trade,  once  so  keen  in  its  hostility  to  Mr.  Plimsoll,  is 
acting  on  many  of  his  suggestions ;  and  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  now  committed  himself  to 
an  opinion  in  favour  of  a  load-line.  On  his  sympathy, 
well  or  ill  directed,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Plimsoll  may 
probably  henceforth  count.  Everyone  recollects  that  Sir 
Charles  Adderley  was  once  unkindly  termed  “  a  dull 
man  ”  by  Mr.  Bright.  Now  he  is  not  exactly  a 
genius  or  a  heaven-born  legislator.  He  makes  sad 
unconcealable  mistakes  in  nautical  affairs,  and  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  President  of  the  Boa^  of  Trade 
and  that  of  the  present  Naval  Minister  as  navi¬ 
gators  are  sights  equally  worthy  of  the  attentive  consi¬ 
deration  of  gods  and  men.  But,  after  all,  there  is 
manifest  honesty  in  all  the  former  does,  and  he 
stumbles  away  with  a  blundering  integrity  in 
our  eyes  very  admirable.  A  blind  man  groping  from 
post  to  post  is  not  more  touching  than  Sir  Charles 
Adderley  stumbling  from  amendment  to  amendment. 
Not  so  much  from  his  Bill,  which  lies  like  a  helpless  log 
on  the  waters,  as  from  his  speeches  and  administrative 
acts  in  recent  days,  are  we  confident  that  Sir  Charles 
Adderley  has  realised  for  himself  a  fact,  that  Mr.  PlimsoU 
is  in  the  main  right.  He  is  honestly  earnest,  we  are  sure, 
in  his  endeavour  to  make  legislation  conform  to  what  his 
somewhat  slow  intelligence  now  believes  to  be  the 
justice  of  the  case  ;  and  the  best  proof  of  his  sincerity  is 
the  fact  that  he  has  consented  to  modify  his  own  Bill 
materially  in  deference  to  the  information  laid  before 
him  in  his  recent  journey  to  the  chief  seaports. 

We  know,  it  is  true,  that  some  disappointment  ^ 
been  felt,  owing  to  the  subject  of  insurance  not  having 
been  considered,  and,  in  fact,  having  been  shelved  by 
the  Government  in  its  bearing  on  losses  by  sea.  This 
question,  however,  is  so  difficult  that  we  can  pardon  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  showing  no  hurry  to  take 
it  up  or  commit  itself.  Sir  Charles  'Adderley  has, 
indeed,  talked  in  a  slightly  mild,  desultory  fashion  about 
the  defects  in  the  existing  law  of  marine  insurant. 
But  his  words  are  no  recommendation  of  haste.  While 
appreciating  his  intentions,  we  venture  to  think  that  he 
has  scarcely  got  his  ideas  clear  in  regard  to  the  subject. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  say,  as  he  does  with  abundant 
truth,  that  as  things  go  on  a  shijiowner  may  occasionally 
profit  by  the  total  loss  of  his  vessel.  It  is  a  fiact  equally 
true  and  serious  that  over-valuation  is  a  terrible  temp^ 
tion  to  an  unscrupulous  shark,  who  appropriates  the 
policy  money  and  cares  not  for  the  ship,  which,  much 
to  his  advantage,  is  swamped  and  goes  to  the  bottom. 
Though  these  propositions  are  true,  they  do  not  greatly 
advance  the  discussion,  and  Sir  Charles  Adderley’s  mob 
of  well-meaning  phrases  do  not  assist  us.  He  tells  ^ 
that  over- valuation  should  be  sufficient  to  annul  the 
contract ;  apparently  he  is  unaware  that  his  proposal  is 
actually  law,  and  that  the  Courts  here  and  in  America 
have  decid^  that  if  it  is  proved  that  the  subjw* 
matter  of  marine  insurance  was  valued  excessively,  tto 
fact  will  be  sufficient  excuse  to  the  underwriters  for 
declining  to  pay.  He  proposes,  so  far  as  we  underst^d 
him,  that  there  shall  be  only  insurance  of  actual  value^ 
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to  be  thus  patted  on  the  back  by  Mr.  Peek,  who  says, 
**  I  believe  no  body  of  men  could  be  found  who,  on  the 
whole,  more  conscientiously  devote  themselves  to  their 
work.”  Still  there  is  the  undeniable  demand  of  three¬ 
pence  in  the  pound,  which  Mr.  Peek  cannot  get  over.  He 
does  his  best,  however,  by  removing  the  blame  from  the 
Board  to  the  “system.”  The  “system,”  it  appears, 
requires  that  all  children  of  school  age  should  go  to 
school,  unless  there  is  some  reasonable  excuse  to  the 
contrary.  And  as  they  cannot  possibly  go  unless  there 
are  places  provided  for  them,  the  “  system  ”  binds  the 
Board  “  to  provide  accommodation,  after  certain  deduc¬ 
tions,  for  every  child  from  three  to  thirteen  years  of 
age.”  “  In  the  present  low  state  of  the  average  attend¬ 
ance,”  says  Mr.  Peek,  “  this  is  no  doubt  excessive.” 
Here  ho  strikes  the  keynote  of  the  Gregorian  chorus  of 
lamentation  over  the  extravagance  of  School  Boards. 
Now  we  have  before  us  the  summary  of  School  Board 
accommodation  and  attendance  for  the  twelve  weeks 
ending  December  18  last.  According  to  this  the  num¬ 
ber  of  school  places  then  provided  was  98,872,  the 
average  number  on  the  rolls  was  98,928,  and  the  total 
of  highest  attendances  at  all  the  schools  was  86,884.  It 
is  true  that  the  average  attendance  was  considerably 
less  (71,365).  But  it  is  obvious  that  in  considering  the 
question  whether  more  school  places  tlian  necessary  are 
provided,  it  is  the  highest  attendances,  leather  than  the 
average,  which  ought  to  be  reckoned.  Nay,  if  the 
accommodation  were  kept  down  to  the  highest  attend¬ 
ances,  it  is  clear  that  all  beyond  this  number  w'ould 
have  an  unanswerable  excuse  for  disobeying  the  law 
and  stopping  away  from  school.  It  is  of  no  avail  to 
reiterate  that  there  are  thousands  of  vacant  places  in 
acctanan  schools.  Some  of  these  have  been  wrongly 
placed  where  they  are  not  wanted.  Others  would  be 
filled  next  week  if  their  fees  were  lowered ;  and  all  of 
them  exercise  the  very  questionable  privilege  of 
excluding  children  that  do  not  suit  fastidious  tastes  be¬ 
cause  of  their  ragged  condition,  their  bad  manners,  or 
their  extreme  ignorance.  On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined 
to  uphold  the  “  system.”  If,  as  the  nation  has  resolved, 
all  children  are  to  be  compelled  to  go  to  school,  common 
sense  suggests  that  our  first  step  should  be  to  provide 
schools  for  them  to  go  to. 

But  Mr.  Peek  has  a  heavier  burden  on  his  heart. 
He  wishes  to  warn  all  friends  of  denominational  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  pressing  danger  which  threatens  them.  If 
things  go  on  much  longer  as  they  are  going  at  present, 
denominational  education  might  as  well  recognise  in  the 
School  Board  its  Colonel  Crockett,  and  “come  down  ” 
at  once.  But  in  that  case  the  ratepayers  are  told  that 
they  ought  to  prepare,  not  for  3d.,  but  for  Is.  6(1.  in  the 
pound.  Now  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  Board  schools  are  expensive  to  us,  partly  because 
they  are  cheap  to  the  poor,  and  partly  because  a  large 
number  of  new  buildings  have  had  to  be  provided  in 
destitute  districts.  But  it  docs  not  in  the  least  degree 
follow  that  if  all  existing  elementary  schools  were  brought 
under  the  Board,  the  expenses  would  be  increased  in 
anything  like  a  similar  ratio.  In  a  largo  number  of  such 
schools  the  existing  high  fee  might  be  maintained,  and 
the  Board  might  prolmbly  make  a  shift  with  the  old 
buildings.  But  what  is  Mr.  Peek’s  alternative  to  the 
dire  prospect  he  foresees  ?  His  main  proposal  is  that 
the  Government  “  should  increase  the  educational  grant 
to  all  schools,”  and  “  thus  enable  efficient  schools  to 
become  more  nearly  self-supporting.”  This  is  the  most 
ingenious  method  of  “  self-support  ”  of  which  we  have 
ever  heard.  It  has  gpmt  advantages,  which  need  not  be 
enumerated  ;  but  the  chief  of  them  is  that  it  unites  the 
minimum  of  voluntary  subscription  with  the  maximum 
of  voluntary— sectarian — management.  The  Go¬ 
vernment  has  already  done  its  little  best  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  Mr.  Peek  indicates.  But  it  has  not  quite  seen  its 
way  to  his  very  original  idea  of  “  self-support.”  When 
it  does  so,  sectarianism  will  find  that  the  old-fashioned 
English  notion  of  public  management  for  public  money 
is  a  good  deal  more  firmly  rooti^  than  most  articles  of 
its  own  ancient  creeds. 
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henceforth  not  countenanced,  and  should  not  be  en-  too  well,  its  success  is  a  triumph  for  the  ingenuity 
forceable  in  a  court  of  justice.  Here,  again,  his  well-  with  which  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  were  framed, 
meant  blows  hit  wildly.  He  would  preserve  the  owner’s  That  a  virtuous  woman  should  be  officially  directed 
riffhts  of  insuring  the  hull ;  but  he  would  prevent  one  to  enroll  herself  as  a  prostitute,  and  in  case  of  refusal 
of  the  partnei*s  in  a  chartered  vessel  from  insuring  his  be  literally  hunted  to  death  by  a  trained  corps  of  Metro- 
freight.  Why  this  distinction  ?  In  fact,  Sir  Charles  politaii  picked  police,  shows  that  the  Acts  in  question 
Afl<lftrlev’8  fundamental  ideas  on  the  subject  are  of  a  are  admirably  calculated  to  fulfil  their  purpose,  and  that 


hazy  and  questionable  character.  He  would  allow  only 
whi;  he  calls  the  “  real  value  ”  of  a  ship  to  be 
insured.  But  what  is  this  “real  value?”  Can 
one  answer  it  any  more  than  one  can  answer  a 
Pilate’s  question.  What  is  truth  ?  It  has  been 
gaggested  that  vessels  could  be  more  accurately  valued 


so  long  as  they  remain  uhrepealed  the  register  of  pros¬ 
titutes  will  never  lack  names.  There  seems  to  be  a  hazy 
notion  in  some  minds  that  the  Aldershot  special  police 
have  acted  in  excess  of  their  duty.  This  m  a  mistake. 
The  police  have  acted  strictly  within  the  letter  of  the 
statute ;  and  if  the  result  has  come  into  unpleasant  pro- 


than  they  are  by  a  preliminary  inquiry  conducted  with  minence,  it  is  only  because  they  found  they  had  to  deal 
the  assistance  of  the  Local  Marine  Boards.  Un-  for  once  with  a  woman  who  preferred  death  to  dis- 
doubtedly,  we  admit,  it  is  possible  to  furnish  under-  honour,  and  who  deliberately  sacrificed  her  life  rather 
writers  with  better  materials  than  they  now  possess  for  than  be  compelled,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  into  slavery 
appraising  ships  which  they  insure ;  and  in  this  indirect  and  shame.  When  the  Contagions  Diseases  Acts  were 
way  the  malpractices  of  unscrupulous  shipowners  might  passed,  it  was  naturally  felt  that  their  provisions  would 
receive  a  check.  But  if  underwriters,  foolishly  or  cause  even  the  most  abandoned  persons  to  shrink 
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wisely,  choose  to  dispense  with  inquiries,  and  to  insure 
vessels,  as  they  now  generally  do,  on  the  most  imperfect 
data,  what  can  be  done  to  prevent  them  ?  Is  it  pos¬ 
sible  or  prudent  to  declare  that  a  bargain  made  without 
snch  an  investigation  shall  be  void  ?  Surely  not.  We 
observe  that  the  Editor  of  the  “  Nautical  Magazine,” 


from  coming  within  their  operation ;  and  therefore 
no  device  was  omitted  by  which  the  ignorance, 
the  poverty,  and  the  moral  degradation  of  the 
poorest  class  of  women  should  be  made  to  assist  the 
agents  of  the  Acts  in  placing  the  names  of  such  women 
upon  the  register  of  prostitutes.  The  only  thing  left 


whom  some  persons  identify  with  Mr.  Gray  of  the  Board  out  of  account  was  the  possibility  of  virtue  among  the 
of  Trade,  has  actually  proposed  that  if  an  underwriter  poor ;  and  had  the  medical  enthusiasts  who  procured  the 
insures  an  unseaworthy  vessel  before  making  proper  Acts  suspected  that  even  one  woman  would  face  death 
inquiries,  and  if  the  vessel  is  lost,  he  as  well  as  the  rather  than  submit  her  character  and  her  person  to  their 
owner  should  be  prosecuted.  Surely  this  is  officialism  gone  crotchets,  they  would  have  hesitated  to  give  unlimited 
mad.  The  underw^riter  may  be  a  fool  for  undertaking  powers  to  the  police  under  the  Acts.  Let  it  be  borne 


a  risk  of  this  description,  but  to  treat  him  as  a  rogue 
is  preposterous.  Peril  there  is  to  life  by  reason  of  the 
separation  of  interests  which  must  take  place  under 
any  system  of  Marine  Insurance,  and  that  peril 
is  increased  by  the  practice  of  insuring  for 
small  sums,  which  prevents  the  underwriters 
from  making  minute  preliminary  inquiries,  or  from 
resisting  any  but  the  most  flagrant  claims.  On  the 


in  mind  that  these  Acts  give  the  special  police  abso¬ 
lute  powers  to  cite  upon  mere  “  belief”  any  woman, 
married  or  unmarried,  before  a  magistrate  in  open 
Court,  and  there  call  upon  her  to  prove,  by  witnesses, 
that  she  is  not  what  it  is  their  wish  and  their  interest  to 
make  her — a  prostitute  ;  that  it  is  their  chief  duty  to 
become  acquainted  with  every  poor  woman  in  the 
towns  within  the  Acts,  and  in  plain  clothes  to  dog  her 


other  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  our  system  of  in-  footsteps  until  they  find  a  flaw  in  her  virtue ;  that  they 


surance,  and  any  remedy  to  be  proposed  must  not 
seriously  interfere  with  it.  Our  own  idea  is  that,  as  the 
underwriters  do  not  resist  in  every  case  of  unseawor¬ 
thiness,  the  criminablaw  must  come  to  the  rescue  of  the 
somewhat  friendless  sailor;  and  that,  falling  back  on 


are  also  directed  privately  to  ask  any  woman  they  choose 
to  enroll  herself  as  a  prostitute  under  threat  of  summons 
before  a  magistrate,  and,  on  her  refusal,  to  blacken  her 
character  throughout  the  district.  And  it  will  be  asked 
whether  there  is  any  injustice  too  intolerable  to  be  per- 


simple  remedies,  we  must  treat  as  guilty  of  manslaughter  petrated  under  these  Acts  in  the  name  of  law 


every  owner  or  captain  who  sends  an  unseaworthy  ship 
to  sea  with  fatal  results.  Of  course,  a  load-line  may  be 
of  service,  though  what  can  be  the  use  of  a  movable 
load-line,  such  as  Sir  Charles  Adderley  seems  to  favour, 
it  is  hard  to  understand.  Strengthening  the  hands  of 


Now  the  peculiar  importance  of  the  present  case  is 
this,  that  if  it  is  possible  for  these  Acts  to  drive  to 
suicide  a  woman  of  Mrs.  Percy’s  position — a  mother  and 
a  widow,  who  for  twelve  years  before  her  husband’s 
death  had  lived  in  no  dishonourable  prominence  before 


the  local  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  may  also  be  a  the  Aldershot  public — what  must  have  been  their  effect 
useful  step.  But  when  it  is  no  longer  always  the  in-  in  hundreds  of  other  cases  where  the  agents  had  to  deal 
terest  of  an  owner  to  keep  his  ship  afloat ;  when  we  with  young  and  friendless  girls,  women  of  laxer  virtue. 


terest  of  an  owner  to  keep  his  ship  afloat ;  when  we  with  young  and  friendless  girls,  women  of  laxer  virtue, 
find  that  underwriters  do  often  insure,  and  grant  in-  and  of  the  lowest  social  class  ?  It  is  impossible  to  say 
demnities  on  account  of,  over-laden  vessels,  wo  see  no  how  many  young  girls  have  been  entrapped  into 
help  but  to  fall  back  on  a  more  stringent  exercise  of  sigoiog  the  “  voluntary  subniission^  rather  than 
the  criminal  law.  Penal  servitude  awarded  to  one  un-  appear  in  Court— —an  Act  which  binds  them  hand 
scrupulous  shipowner  would  amazingly  purify  the  and  foot  to  prostitution  and  its  incidents  for  a 
atmosphere.  year,  with  the  penalty  of  three  months’  hard  labour  for 

-  refusing  the  fortnightly  examination.  It  is  impossible 

THF  AT  TTFRfSHfTT  RmPTTTP  women,  suspected  by  the  police,  have 

Ixlri  ALDLrvbxlt)!  oUlLlDL.  lieen  publicly  watched,  and  ruined  in  local  reputation  by 

Although  nothing  has  yet  been  done  to  bring  the  case  the  mere  fact  of  being  watched  by  the  spies,  and,  from 
of  Mrs.  Perry,  the  actress  of  Aldershot,  before  Parlia-  consequent  loss  of  employment  and  character,  have  been 
ment,  we  hope  that  the  matter  will  not  be  suflfered  to  forced,  for  bread,  into  the  ranks  of  vice.  It  is  equally 
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^rop.  Seldom  has  a  case  excited  more  public  attention  impossible  to  say  how  many  girls,  desirous  of  leaving 
than  this,  and  its  lesson  is  one  which  cannot  be  too  often  the  “profession  ”  which  these  Acts  have  established  for 


*“®pcated.  A  more  shocking  affair  than  the  suicide  of  them,  have  been  compelled  to  follow  a  life  of  shame  not 
this  poor  woman  cannot  well  be  imagined  ;  and  we  do  only  by  the  almost  insuperable  obstacles  pl^ed  by  law 
imt  exaggerate  the  state  of  public  feeling  when  we  say  in  the  way  of  taking  their  names  off"  the  register,  but  by 
that  her  case  brings  to  an  end  the  kind  of  legislation  of  the  fear  that  the  inevitable  spy  would  continue  to  track 
^hich  she  was  the  victim.  Turn  it  as  one  will,  her  their  steps  before  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
dwth  not  only  is  directly  attributable  to  the  working  of  and  so  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  earning  an 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  but  is  a  proof  of  the  per-  honest  living.  It  must  be  remember^  that  the 
foction  to  which  the  moral  machinery  of  these  Acts  has  places  subjected  to  the  Acts  are  not  large  ;  that 
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tliat,  instend  of  a  di!»cu8sion  of  the  preoent  relationa  of  leliifion 
and  science,  they  were  to  be  carried  back  to  Calvin,  Gjdfleo  ' 
and  Shakespeare.  Caution  is  supposed  to  be  an  attribute 
peculiarly  Scotch,  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  canny  students 
of  Dundee  were  flattered  by  their  distinguished  gtiest’s  strilrioff 
exhibition  of  their  native  characteristic.  It  would  have  bwn 
very  dangerous  and  delicate  work  for  the  great  Court  eccleei. 
astic,  who,  beside  the  blessing  of  Royal  favour,  enjoyi  the 
reputation  of  having  broad  and  liberal  views,  to  appmach  the 
knotty  and  thorny  questions  in  which  a  real  and  thorouirh 
treatment  of  his  subject  would  have  involved  him  ;  wher^s 
he  might  feel  perfectly  safe  and  thoroughly  at  home  in  un- 
burdening  himself  of  a  little  diluted  history  and  superficial 
criticism  garnished  with  implicit  faith  and  gushing  toleration. 
Yet  he  seems  to  have  gone  a  little  too  far  in  trying  to  make 
things  easy  and  pleasant,  the  result  being  that,  though  his 
speech  may  have  sounded  like  wisdom,  it  reads  very  like 
twaddle. 

It  is  a  somewhat  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  to  find  that 
the  mutual  relation  of  the  three  orders  of  knowledge  under 
review  is,  after  all,  that  “they  give  us  what  has  been 
well  called  sweetness  and  light.  They  give  us  truths 
which  are  worth  holding  by,  and  words  which  are 
worth  remembering.”  At  this  rate,  the  establishment 
of  mutual  relations  between  Hannibal  and  Annie  Laurie 
would  not  be  difficult.  One  would  have  liked  an  assurance 
that  the  sweetness  derived  from  theology  and  literature  should 
never  clog,  nor  the  light  be  moonshine.  Literature  is  such  a 
very  vague  term  that  it  needed  the  introduction  of  the  pet 
phrase  of  the  inspired  author  of  ‘  Literature  and  Dogma’  to 
explain  why  Dean  Stanley  should  profess  to  consider  its  rela¬ 
tions  to  religion.  He  enlivened  the  path  to  this  disappointing 
goal  with  one  or  two  extraordinary  assertions,  which  must 
have  startled,  if  they  did  not  amuse,  his  hearers.  There  are 
perils  in  exuberant  amiability.  It  is  very  amiable,  and  more¬ 
over  scientific  and  sensible,  “  to  endeavour  to  find  out  what  is 
the  truth  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  doctrines,  in  opinions 
with  which,  as  commonly  expressed,  we  feel  ourselves  con¬ 
strained  to  disagree.”  But  truth  does  not  lie  at  the  bottom  of 
every  well,  and  it  is  only  amiable,  and  not  rational,  to  pre¬ 
suppose  that  in  any  and  every  popular  opinion  there  is  an 
element  of  truth.  "There  has  sprung  up  lately  amonpt 
cautious  thinkers  a  strong  tendency  to  overrate  the  funda¬ 
mental  unity  of  opinion.  Such  a  spirit  needs  to  be  kept  in 
check  as  much  as  the  opposite  mood  of  contempt  for,  and  hasty 
condemnation  of,  adverse  views.  Now  an  essential  point  of 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  Predestination  was  that  Providential 
guidance  to  the  highest  good  was  not  extended  to  all,  but  only 
to  the  elect.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  follow  Dean  Stanley 
when  he  says  that  the  truth  conveyed  by  Calvinism  was  that 
“  Providence  leads  t/s,”  &c.,  where  m  must  mean  aU.  That 
Calvinists  may  believe  in  a  doctrine  of  Providential  guid¬ 
ance  quite  incompatible  with  that  of  Predestination 
is  very  likely.  The  antinomies  of  ecclesiasticism  are  numerous; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  because  two  incompatible  opinions 
are  supposed  to  be  entertained  by  the  same  mind,  therefore 
the  one  includes  the  other.  After  such  a  facile  reconciliation 
of  contradictions,  one  ought  to  be  ready  for  anything;^  but 
passing  by  the  application  of  the  term  “  faith  ”  to  the  rational 
conviction  of  a  scientific  inquirer,  which  was  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  theologian,  the  reader  finds  his  powers  of  being 
astonished  sorely  tried  by  something  beyond  a  paradox.  Surely 
Dean  Stanle  'might  have  avoided  a  climax  of  absurdity  by 
adopting  such  a  definition  of  a  theologian  as  would  preclude 
“  the  idea  that  our  highest  poets  have  been  our  best  thec^ 
logians,  and  Shakespeare  is  the  greatest  of  all.”  One  wuld 
imagine  a  convivial  divine,  at  the  fag  end  of  a  Nox  Amhro^na, 
fraternising  with  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  over  the  last  jug  of 
Gleiilivat  after  a  hot  discussion  as  to  the  comparative  merits 
of  theology  and  poetry,  and  assuring  him  that  the  author  of 
“  Holy  Willie’s  Prayer  ”  was  a  fine  theologian.  It  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  Dean  Stanley  should  make  any 
such  sensational  statement  in  sober  earnest  before  an  intelli¬ 
gent  assembly.  If  one  who  “  gives  a  deeper  and  clearer  in¬ 
sight  into  the  nature  of  man  ”  be  a  theologian,  why  shm  at 
poets?  Why  not  make  Professor  Bain,  Mr.  Anthony  Trol¬ 
lope,  and  the  Daily  Nvics  Doctors  of  Divinity  at  once. 
One  who  can  imply  that  every  moralist  is  a  theologian  might 
maintain  that  every  horse  is  a  mare.  Distinctions  of  termi¬ 
nology  may  not  be  without  their  drawbacks;  but  they  aro 
necessary  to  clear  thought ;  and  before  confounding  them  the 
autocrat  of  Westminster  Abbey  should  take  his  own  advice, 
and  beware  of  pulling  up  the  wheat  with  the  tares. 

With  much  appearance  of  candour,  the  Dean  acknowledge 
that  by  the  triumph  of  Galileo  it  was  established  once  for  a 
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scandal  is  more  vigilant  in  small  towns  than  in  large 
ones,  BO  its  breath  is  more  fatal.  It  may  be  safely  in¬ 
ferred  from  tiro  single  suicide  at  Aldershot  that,  con¬ 
sidering  the  innumerable  circumstances  which  aid  the 
police  in  carrying  out  the  law,  and  the  many  degrees  in 
the  social  scale  between  Mrs.  Percy’s  position  and  that 
of  the  lowest  of  the  poor,  hundreds  of  girls  have  been 
swept  by  these  Acts  into  a  life  of  vice  and  misery  from 
which  there  is  practically  no  return.  Once  placed  upon 
the  register — and  how  easily  placed  there  those  w'ho 
.have  read  the  Acts  or  watched  their  operations  can 
testify — every  door  is  barred,  legjilly  and  morally,  to 
these  unfortunates  again.st  a  relapse  into  virtue.  So 
much  is  the  possibility  of  this  dreaded  that  it  is  penal 
for  a  registered  woman  to  quit  the  district  and  avail 
herself  of  the  only  chance  of  reform. 

But  if  the  Aldershot  case  shows  how  fatal  these  Acts 
are  amongst  girls  who  tread  upon  the  borderland  be¬ 
tween  virtue  and  vice — and  there  are  many  instances 
authenticated  by  local  opponents  of  the  Acts  illustrating 
the  truth  of  the  influence — it  is  condemnatory  of  this 
legislation  upon  a  thousand  other  grounds.  It  is  in¬ 
tolerable,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  that  an  organised 
system  should  exist  in  this  country  wdiich  renders  the 
character  and  life  of  the  poorest  citizen  unsafe  in  her 
own  hands.  Yet  such  a  system  is  actually  in  operation 
in  our  midst,  and  we  are  threatened  with  its  extension 
over  the  country.  If  the  object  of  such  legislation  w’ere 
beneficent  and  its  resnlts  valuable,  it  would  bo  objec¬ 
tionable  in  the  sight  of  every  true  Englishman.  But 
when  its  object  is  to  provide  an  easy  means  of  vice  for 
a  depraved  section  of  the  community,  and  when  its  so- 
called  sanitary  consequences  have  turned  out  a  wretched 
delusion,  is  there  anything  to  be  said  in  its  favour  ? 
These  Acts,  if  passed  for  the  objects  of  medical  police, 
arc  a  failure  ;  if  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  the  vicious 
propensities  of  men  at  the  expense  of  the  daughters  of 
the  poor,  are  a  disgrace  to  any  legislature  that  is  guided 
by  tno  common  rules  of  morality.  Their  sanitary  failure 
is  as  discreditable  to  the  intelligence  of  an  assembly  of 
educated  men  as  th<*ir  moral  consequences  are  a  scandal 
to  a  legislature  that  cannot  begin  its  deliberations 
without  a  chaplain’s  prayer.  And  yet  there  are 
persons  who  continue  to  prate  about  science,  and 
talk  of  the  highly' satisfactory  result  of  the  Acts  from  a 
moral  |K)int  of  view.  Wo  have  neither  the  space  nor 
the  wish  to  ipfuto  their  arguments  in  detail.  The 
statistics  upon  which  they  support  them  have  been 
exposed  in  every  possible  way — by  local  authority,  by 
eminent  politicians,  by  bodies  of  medical  men.  There 


DEAN  STANLEY  AT  DUNDEE. 

^tleof  Dean  Stanley’s  address,  delivered  at  Dundee,  on 
Friday,  the  2nd  inst.,  was  very  attractive ;  being,  as  most 
people  are  by  this  time  aware,  “  On  the  Relations  of  Religion, 
SoiiMice,  and  Literature,”  but  the  expectations  raised  thereby 
must  have  been  considerably  dashed  when  his  audience  found 
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for  science  has  not  only  increased  our  knowledge  of  the  immea- 
lurable  nature  of  the  cause  (or  causes)  of  the  universe,  but  has 
radically  modified  our  views  of  the  attributes  thereof;  while 

rtMuture  has  taught  us  that  the  morality  of  the  Bible  is 
neither  so  perfect  nor  so  original  as  is  popularly  supposed. 

“  H.  M.  Fennell. 


THE  LITERATURE  OF  FASHION. 

X  new  school — a  fresh  division  in  the  wide  world  of  letlero 
—has  undoubtedly  sprung  up,  and  we  have  a  literature  of 
fashion  as  clearly  defined  as  the  literature  of  art.  The  rules 
determined  upon,  the  journals  issued,  the  questions  discussed, 
are  as  serious  in  one  case  as  in  the  other,  and  the  banging  of  pic¬ 
tures  above  or  below  the  line  on  the  Academy  walls  is  not  more 
important  to  the  readers  of  the  Art  Journal  than  is  the  great 
auction  of  heels  or  no  heels  to  the  revellers  in  fashion  pub¬ 
lications.  This  growth  of  the  art  of  dress  from  a  literary  point 
of  view  is  perceptible  on  all  sides.  It  is  evidenced  in  the 
columns  of  our  daily  papers,  in  the  pages  of  even  the  high- 
class  periodical  publications ;  and  we  have  only  to  look  at  any 
columns  of  publishers^  announcements  to  be  assured  of  the 
popularity  of  the  subject  by  the  number  of  forthcoming  works 
b^ng  upon  it.  Kven  the  great  muscular  contest,  the  water- 
Derby,  0 ver  which  England  goes  mad  for  a  brief  period  every  year, 
is  invested  with  the  prevailing  spirit,  and  is  now  indissolubly 
connected  with  fashion  and  dress.  The  preponderance  of 
details  of  costume  in  modern  novels  has  frequently  been  re¬ 
marked  and  deplored.  It  may  enhance  the  interest  of  recent 
fiction  to  know  that  the  heroine  of  a  story  embarks  on  a  dis¬ 
creditable  expedition  in  a  black  dress  spotted  with  amber,  or 
throws  dust  in  her  husband’s  eyes  while  wearing  pure  white 
relieved  with  blush  roses ;  but  we  cannot  help  remembering 
that  the  great  works  of  fiction  which  have  become  landmarks 
in  literature  are  not  so  prolific  of  insignificant  detail.  It  is 
difficult  to  decide  upon  the  cause  of  the  growth  of  fashionable 
journalism.  It  is  not  due  to  any  decadence  in  women’s  power, 
undoubtedly ;  for  the  women  of  the  present  day  are  becoming 
steadily  more  intelligent,  more  cultivated,  more  earnest. 
Numbers  of  them  are  beginning  to  realise  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  more  in  life  than  a  mere  folding  of  the  hands  and  waiting 
while  men  work,  and  on  all  sides  the  desire  for  employment 
among  those  classes  of  women  who  have  hitherto  enjoyed  a 
proud  privilege  of  idleness  is  manifesting  itself.  The  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  supremacy  of  dress  in  popular  ladies’  journals 
is  certainly  not  due  to  the’  more  intelligent  development  of  the 
last  few  years.  It  is  owing,  we  should  think,  to  the  ever- 
increasing  waste  and  extravagance  among  the  classes  of  English 
people  who  most  need  economy.  Twenty  years,  forty  years 
ago,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  tradesmen,  clerks,  merchants, 
&c.,  were  neatly  dressed  in  the  simple  style  of  the  day,  and 
were  not  above*  lending  a  hand  at  the  mixing  of  a  pudding  or 
at  the  tossing  of  a  pancake.  Now,  as  everyone  knows,  as 
everyone  can  see,  the  vast  proportion  of  English  feminine  lock 
of  intelligence  is  given  up  to  a  strict  following  of  the 
fashions.  The  result  is,  however,  not  an  sesthetic  millennium. 
The  journals  provided  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  section 
of  lociety  are,  as  may  be  imagined,  calculated  to  increase  the  love 
of  gaudy  finery — the  cheaply-satisfied  vanity  of  our  country¬ 
women.  A  glance  at  the  current  numbers  of  two  most  popular 
and  widely-read  periodicals  of  the  kind — the  Young  English¬ 
woman  and  the  Englishxcoman' s  Domestic  Magazine — will  show 
the  description  of  mental  food  placed  before  young  English 
ladies.  One  of  the  correspondents  of  the  Young  Englishwoman 
has  naively  hit  upon  a  striaing  defect  in  these  and  similar  publi¬ 
cations — the  lavish  and  unnecessary  use  of  French  terms.  She 
appeals  to  the  editor  for  enlightenment  on  the  question  of 
fanes  colours,  confessing  that  she  cannot  understand  the  French 
name.'  Whereupon  the  editor  is  compelled  to  resort  to  vulgar 
wd prosaic  English,  and  to  substitute  “faded  ”  for  fand.  It  is  an 
incomprehensible  feature  in  these  journals  that  the  contributors 
will  not  condescend  to  use  their  own  language  properly,  and 
produce  a  jumble  of  French  and  English  that  is  perfectly  unin¬ 
telligible  to  persons  unacquainted  with  French. 

.The.vast  correspondence  maintained  by  young  ladies  in  various 
localities  with  the  presiding  chiefs  of  fashion,  as  understood  by 
the  readere  of  these  publications,  indicates  the  bent  of  the 
average  mind  on  such  subjects.  One  inventive  spirit  wishes  to 
know  bow  to  make  up  woolwork  dinner-mats — must  they  be 
put  upon  ‘Cardboard ;  is  cord  round  the  edge  necessary  ?  An¬ 
other  Solon  in  petticoats  applies  for  information  about  gnrden- 
— what  time  ought  they  to  come  ;  what  time  go  away ; 
what  ought  they  to  do  the  first  thing ;  if  a  marquee  is  erect^, 
what  ought  it  to  be  for — for  dancing,  supper,  or  what  ?  We 
are  delighted  with  the  frank  recklessness  as  to  grammar  with 
that  last  query  is  propounded.  The  despairing  cry  of 

dancing,  supper,  or  what  f  ”  as  if  it  were  beyond  human 
ingenuity  to  create  anything  more  desolating  for  a  hostess 
than  stmner,  is  absolutely  refreshing.  In  the  course  of  answers 
afforded  by  the  editor  respecting  garden-parties,  we  read  that  a 


garden-party  on^  a  wet  day  is  a  failure,  and  that  the  guests  g»» 
***  dejection — at  which  we  are  by  no  means  sur- 
pri^d.  A  wet  garden-party,  in  conjunction  with  a  hostess 
such  as  fancy  paints  her,  from  her  letter,  must  ^  too  much 
tor  the  m^t  buoyant  spirits.  Another  correspondent,  in  the 
heat  of  a  few  phrases  on  the  science  of  music,  bursts  suddenly 
into  this  very  homely  query— does  ale  injure  the  hair  ?  She 
proceeds  to  inform  us  that  her  locks  are  fine  and  lie  close,  that 
her  curls  come  straight  in  damp  weather,  that  she  uses  ale  to 
make  them  stift*  but  finds  that  it  makes  them  sticky.  There¬ 
fore  she  applies  to  the  Youtig  Englishwoman  !  The  EngUsh- 
woman's  Domestic  Magazine  is  equally  trivial  as  regards  its 
correspondence,  and  equally  at  fault  in  the  matter  of  super¬ 
fluous  French  words.  We  quote  one  passage  taken  at  hazard 
from  the  Paris  letter: — “Perhaps  when  one  has  decidedly 
pris  son  parti,  Paris— that  is,  the  real  Parisian  element  of  6eai 
monde — may  become  bright  and  insowiant  again,  even  under 
a  Republic,  and  none  but  the  old  encrouUes  families  of 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  refuse  to  bow  before  the  inevitable 
law  of  the  fait  accompli',  but  at  present  there  are  too  many 
sore  places  in  our  political  world  to  permit  of  an  entente 
cordiale  between  so  many  partis,  and  we  shall  see  the  break-up 
of  the  saison  Jhiver  after  Easter,  without  the  usual  return  to 
worldly  gaieties  succeeding  the  retirement  and  repose  of  La 
semaine  Sainted  The  vulgarity  of  this  style  of  writing  has 
been  so  frequently  condemned  that  any  further  insistance  on 
it  would  be  useless.  Perhaps  if  the  Paris  correspondent  could 
bo  induced  to  give  her  mind  to  the  consideration  of  that  one 
English  word — vulgar — as  applied  to  her  letter,  she  might  at 
some  future  day  descend  to  the  unadulterated  use  of  our 
language.  The  “  Talk  of  the  Month  ”  is  a  series  which  professes 
to  deal  with  some  of  the  more  serious  events  of  the  tWo,  but 
the  tone  of  the  articles  is  so  incongruous  that  we  fear  little 
good  will  be  done.  The  writer  is  evidently  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  short  sentences  and  familiar  words  are  necessary  ' 
to  convey  a  strict  comprehension  of  serious  subjects  to  the 
brains  of  young  Englishwomen,  and  it  is  obvious  to  the  reader  * 
that  the  details  about  the  House  of  Commons  are  written  ns 
if  for  very  young  children.  We  should  not  be  surprised  to 
find  the  syllables  parted. 

“Myra,”  who  was  at  one  time  the  guiding  star  of  these 
journals,  has  had  a  passage-at-arms  with  them,  and  has  broken 
out  into  a  jouimal  of  her  own,  which  is  even  less  praiseworthy 
than  those  we  have  criticised,  for  it  contains  absolutely  nothing 
but  fashion-matter  and  correspondence.  This  system’of  asking 
and  answering  questions  respecting  dress  in  public  is  most  un¬ 
satisfactory.  It  may  be  interesting  to  the  applicant  for  advice 
to  know  “  Myra’s  ”  views  on  the  rearrangement  of  a  dyed  alpacfi 
dress  with  a  soiled  velveteen  underskirt,  though  we  cannot 
understand  the  emotions  of  the  ladies  who  wait  a  month  for  an 
answer ;  but  the  publication  of  the  ignoble  details  is  by  no 
means  entrancing  to  the  mass  of  readers.  “  Myra  ”  and  her  co- 
operators  issue  patterns,  it  is  true,  as  matrons  invariably  put 
forth  in  their  defence ;  but  if  it  be  possible  that  a  pattern  prove 
useless,  those  are  the  particular  sheets  issued  by  “  Myra,”  and 
the  Young  Englishiooman,  and  the  domestic  Englishwoman. 
Designs  for  an  umbrella-case  in  woolwork,  patterns  for  a  little 
girl’s  dressing-gown,  are  among  the  delights  provided  this 
month ;  and  we  cannot  help  observing  that  few  little  girls 
want  dressing-gowns,  and  that  the  ambition  for  an  umbrella- 
case  is  best  and  most  quickly  satisfied  by  oil-skin. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  our  intention  than  to  convey 
any  idea  that  graceful  and  fashionable  dressing  is  incompatible 
with  even  the  smallest  share  of  intelligence.  There  is  no 
reason  why  Englishwomen  should  not  be  as  well-dressed  as  the 
women  of  other  nations,  and  we  have  no  wish  to  suppress 
utterly  the  journals  that  tend  to  help  them.  We  only  ask 
to  see  some  aesthetic  feeling  displayed  in  the  concoction  of 
the  periodicals,  so  that  they  mignt  increase  the  artistic  per¬ 
ceptions  of  the  readers,  rather  than  keep  the  science  of  moaem 
costume  at  one  level  of  exaggeration.  But  for  the  present^  it 
is  disheartening  to  perceive  whole  departments  of  the  wide 
realm  of  literature  entirely  given  up  to  useless  and  needless 
details  in  matters  of  fashion.  Alice  Jerrold. 


THE  LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS  IN  FRANCE 
AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

In  Paris  literature  is  now  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  a  French  ^ 
littiraieur  is  not  a  professional  man  like  any  other.  There  exist  ' 
at  present  sixty-eight  laws,  all  intended  to  suppress,  curtail,  ' 
weaken,  emasculate,  and  even  to  strangle  newspapers,  but  not 
one  single  law  to  foster  them  in  their  dire  misfortune.  If  any 
private  French  gentleman  in  full  possession  of  all  his  civil  and 
political  rights,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  not  inconsiderable  * 
amount  of  money,  wishes  to  establish  a  newspaper,  he  must ' 
first  write  to  the  Pr^fet  do  Police,  on  paper  or  a  certain  siae 
and  duly  stamped,  and  give  this  functionary  notice  that  be 
mtends  to  estaolisb  a  newspaper.  His  signature  has  of  course 
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the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  even  to  the  Queen,  asking  them  each 
individually^  for  permission  to  draw'  their  portraits  or  ct^, 
tures !  It  is  true  that  good  taste  in  England  will  not  allow  u* 
to  fall  back  on  the  same  kind  of  sketches  which  figure  in  but 
do  not  adorn,  some  of  the  fashionable  illustrated  papers  of 
Paris.  Finally,  the  censure  never  gives  a  written  permiaiioii 
to  a  newspaper  to  be  sold  in  France ;  hence  it  has  always  the 
power  to  withdraw  at  any  given  moment  what  it  allowed 
before,  and  can  seize,  without  an^  form  of  judgment  whatever 
the  unfortunate  paper,  the  publication  of  which  it  permitted* 
before.  But  this  is  not  all.  As  Paris  is  in  a  state  of  siege  the 
general  commanding  Paris  has  absolute  power  over  any  news¬ 
paper  published  there  ;  he  can  suppress  any  publication  at  a 
minute’s  notice,  without  being  obliged  to  state  even  his 
reasons  for  so  doing,  and  that  without  judgment  of  a  legal 
tribunal,  which  can  and  does  also  prosecute  the  incriminated 
newspaper  on  its  own  account,  even  if  it  has  been  fined  or 
punisned  by  the  Governor  of  Paris.  And  everything  is 
not  over  yet;  we  have  still  to  practise  what  is  owed 
les  formalitis  de  dipots.  In  England  a  copy  of  every  news¬ 
paper  has  to  be  sent  to  the  British  Museum,  and  every 
punlisher  is  obliged  to  send  copies  of  his  publications  to  a 
few  public  libraries ;  and  even  this  has  given  rise  to  many 
heartburnings  and  bickerings.  But  what  would  the  publisher 
of  a  newspaper  say  if  be  had  to  do  what  is  at  present  done 
every  day  in  Pans  ?  There  the  happy  publisher,  as  well  as 
the  editor,  have  each  separately  and  individually  to  send  two 
numbers  of  their  paper; — 1,  to  the  Parcmet;  2,  to  the  Pre¬ 
fecture  de  Police ;  3,  to  the  National  Xibrary ;  4,  to  the 
Commission  d’Examen;  5,  to  the  Bureau  de  Colportage; 
and,  if  our  lucky  paper  criticises  theatrical  performances,  then, 
6,  to  the  Bureau  des  Theatres. 

Such  are  the  difficulties  a  newspaper  has  at  the  present 
moment  to  encounter  in  France ;  such  are  the  formalities  to 
which  it  has  to  submit;  and  such  is  the  liberty  which  the  Press 
enjoys  in  Paris  in  the  month  of  April,  1875, 


to  be  countersigned  by  the  Maire.  Having  received  the  per- 
misoion  of  the  Prdfet  de  Police,  our  enterprising  gentleman  must 
then  take  another  piece  of  stamped  paper  and  ask  the 
General  de  Ladmirault,  Governor  of  Paris,  to  be  allowed  to 
publish  his  newspaper,  because  that  town  is  still  in  a  state  of 
siege.  This  valiant  soldier,  knowing  a  great  deal  more  about 
the  sword  than  about  the  pen,  and  not  being  very  fond  of 
scribblers  or  dabblers  in  literature,  refuses  systematically  nearly 
every  fresh  autorisation  to  publish  another  political  journal ; 
but,  if  he  gives  his  permission,  the  paper  is  obliged  to  furnish 
first  a  caulionnemmt  of  24,000  francs  as  a  daily,  and  18,000  francs 
as  a  weeTcly  newspaper.  But,  if  the  paper  our  friend  wishes  to 
establish  is  purely  literary — if  it  be  only  the  Cat' s-meat-mevC s 
OazeUSf  the  Old  Clothes-sellers'  Jourtwl,  or  the  Rag-and- 
Bosie-pickerd  AWs— if  he  only  wishes  to  publish  a  sheet  full 
of  advertisements,  a  theatrical,  musical,  or  fine  arts  paper,  he 
has  first  to  make  his  declaration  to  the  police,  who  rake 
up  every  information  that  is  possible  about  tbe  unfortunate 
projector.  This  is  called  une  en^ttete  de  police.  After  that, 
the  Ministore  de  I’Intorieur  institutes  another  searching^  in¬ 
quiry,  or  centre- enquete^  and  these  two  take  seven  or  eight 
months  at  least ;  and  even  then  it  is  wise  to  pay  every  day  a 
visit  to  tbe  Ministore,  in  order  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  tbe 
rather  lukewarm  officials.  When  the  enquete  and  the  contre- 
enquite  are  ended,  the  avis  favorable  of  the  whole  Ministry  is 
necessary  before  the  paper  can  be  published.  Another 
six  months  to  wait  yet ;  but  this  is  not  all.  Our 
would-be  newspaper  proprietor  or  editor  possesses  now 
the  right  of  publishing  his  paper,  but  he  has  not 
yet  the  right  to  sell  it.  In  oraer  to  obtain  this,  he 
must  begin  anew  all  bis  declarations  and  attempts  so  as  to  be 
allowed  that  his  purely  literary  paper  may  be  sold  at  the  book¬ 
sellers*  shops.  But  if  he  wishes  it  to  be  sold  in  the  streets,  or, 
in  other  words,  in  the  kiosques,  he  must  address  himself  to 
another  office  ad  hoc,  and  then  theCommissairede  Police  sends 
the  answer  of  the  Prdfet  de  Police  to  the  unfortunate  pro¬ 
prietor,  editor,  or  publisher,  who  by  this  time  must  be  nearly 
at  bis  wits’  end.  Success  begets  ambition,  and  our  enter¬ 
prising  editor  wants  to  sell  his  literary  paper  in  the  provinces 
and  at  the  provincial  railway-stations,  lie  is  now  nearly  at 
the  end  of  his  tether ;  be  has  only  to  write  to  every  one  of  the 
eighty-six  prefects  individually,  and  ask  each  of  them  for  his 
special  permission  to  sell  his  renowned  and  well-known  literary 
paper  in  the  dipartement  the  prefect  for  the  time  being  is  called 
upon  to  govern.  If  he  wishes  to  have  it  also  sold  at  the  railway- 
stations,  tbe  Commission  de  Colportage  must  stamp  each  week 
the  numbers  Messrs,  llachette  and  Co.  are  authorised  to  sell  at 
the  railways  And  now  our  literary  paper  is  afloat,  let  us  wish 
it  God-speed,  a  favourable  wind,  and  a  safe  escape  from  all 
official  dangers. 

But  if  our  paper  is  illustrated,  it  is  another  pair  of  sleeves, 
as  they  say  in  France.  In  order  to  obtain  the  privilege  of 
publishing  illustrations,  the  publisher  or  proprietor  must  of 
course  obtain  the  permission  of  the  Ministore  de  I’lntdrieur 
for  Paris,  or  of  the  prefects  for  the  provinces.  The  Miuis- 
tore  asks  for  the  opinion  of  the  Governor  of  Paris,  who 
asks,  in  bis  turn,  for  the  opinion  of  the  Bureau  de  Censure, 
a  body  of  gentlemen  working  in  the  dark,  and  which,  to  the 
eye  of  the  obtuse  foreigner,  appears  only  established  to  prevent 
any  political  insinuations  to  be  made,  but  to  allow  the  filthiest 
drawings  to  be  publicly  exposed  for  sale,  and  the  most  in¬ 
decent  inuendoes  to  be  uttered  on  the  stage  or  in  novels.  An 
office  that  pretends  to  guide  the  morals  of  an  intellectual 
nation  cannot  be  said  to  do  its  duty  when  it  clips  the  wings  of 
the  smallest  political  witticism,  and  allows  novels  such  as 
*Madlle.  Giraud  ma  Femme,*  or  *  La  Femme  de  Feu,’  to  be 
openly  exjposed  for  sale,  or  plays  such  as“  lldloi'se  et  Al^lard  ” 
to  be  performed.  And  still  there  appears  to  be  in  the  censure 
something  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  Gallic  mind,  for  one 
Government  follows  another  in  rapid  succession,  the  Republic 
succeeds  royalty,  the  Empire  the  Republic,  and,  finally,  the 
Flmpire  is  swept  away  and  the  Republic  anew  in  vogue,  and 
still  the  censure  remains,  swinging  triumphantly  its  sharp- 
clipping  Missors,  and  brandishing  full  of  elation  the  well-worn 
stump  with  which  it  places  its  “  del'  ”  on  everything  savour¬ 
ing  ever  so  slightly  of  politics.  The  mirure  demands,  under 
the  penalty  of  seizing  (saisie),  forbidding  {interdiction) f  and 
brinipng  before  the  court  (proces)  that  every  sketch  or  outline 
shall  be  submitted  to  it.  When  this  is  done,  and  the  censure 
finds  nothing  to  criticise  in  it,  it  requires  further  that  the 
driwing,  when  finished,  be  anew  laid  before  it,  and  if  the 
drawing  be  coloured  it  must  be  afresh  inspected  after 
the  dangerous  psiuts  have  been  smirched  on.  When  our 
happy  editor  wishes  to  publish  the  caricature  {charge)  or 
the  portrait  of  anyone,  ho  cannot  do  so  unless  he  has 
the  permission  of  the  gentleman  or  lady  whose  likeness  he 
wishes  to  produce.  W e  can  only  clearly  represent  to  ourselves 
such  a  sUte  of  things  by  imagining  the  editor  of  Punch 
having  to  write  letters  to  Messrs.  Gladstone,  Disraeli.  Lowe. 


COEEESPONDENCE 


MR.  SWINBURNE  AND  HIS  CRITICS. 

Sir, — In  the  Examiner  of  this  morning  I  find  the  following 
statement : — “  Mr.  Swinburne,  we  know  (?),  wrote  an  entire 
pamphlet  devoted  from  title-page  to  colophon  to  round  abuse 
of  every  writer  that  had  ever  said  an  ill  word  of  him.” 

I  must  presume  that  the  writer’s  allusion  is  to  a  little 
pamphlet  of  mine  principally  devoted  to  discussion  of  two 
not  unimportant,  but  to  me  certainly  not  personal,  ques¬ 
tions  which  have  been  much  debated  of  late  years — the 
relative  excellencies  and  shortcomings  of  Lord  Byron  and  Mr. 
Tennyson  as  poets,  and  the  respective  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  first  poet  of  American  democracy.  To  this  discussion  I 
prefixed  a  few  pages  of  comment  on  anonymous  critics,  with¬ 
out  mentioning  (as  indeed  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to 
mention)  the  name  of  any  among  the  nameless  subjecto  of  my 
satire ;  and  appended  by  way  of  epilogue  some  observations  on  a 
writer  of  many  books  and  names,  to  whom  perhaps  I  should 
have  done  better  simply  to  address  the  query  addressed  to  hia 
French  prototype  by  an  eminent  living  poet — “  As-tu  ddjeun^ 
Jacquot  ?  ”  Perhaps  also  Mr.  Reade  might  not  have  done  ill 
to  remember  what  no  student  of  contemporary  literature  can 
need  to  be  reminded  or  reassured  of — that  the  writer  of  thiU 
magnificent  sea-fight,  in  the  first  volume  of  ‘  Hard  Cash,’  which 
I  never  read  **  but  it  stirs  my  heart  like  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet,”  should  not  desire,  as  he  does  not  deserve,  to  escape 
the  honour  of  being  defamed  or  to  incur  the  ignominy  of  being 
applauded  by  tbe  writers  or  the  readers  of  such  romances  of  high 
life  as  may  be  penned  by  some  erotic  scullion  gone  mad  with 
long  contemplation  of  the  butler’s  calves  and  shoulders,  or  by 
some  discarded  footman  who  since  he  was  kicked  out  of  his  last 
place  with  the  spoons  in  his  pocket  may  have  risen  or 
into  notoriety  or  obscurity  as  a  gluttonous  and  liquorish 
rhymester  or  novelist,  patrician  of  the  pantry,  whose  aristo¬ 
cratic  meditations  alternate  between  the  horsewhip  witn 
which  he  is  evidently  familiar  and  the  dinner  with  which  he 
apparently  is  not — the  prase  and  the  poetry,  the  real  and  the 
ideal  of  his  life.  Yet  to  those  who  would  blame  either  Mr. 
Reade  or  myself  for  wasting  a  look  or  a  lash  on  things  to 
which  only  such  notice  on  his  part  or  on  mine  could  attract 
the  passing  attention  of  any  human  creature,  I  would  rec^ 
the  weighty  and  memorable  apology  of  Ben  Jqnson  for  hw 
recriminations  against  those  whom,  **  for  their  ^ , 

mercenary  impudence,”  he  might,  he  says,  have  pas^  hji 
“yet  I  durst  not  leave  myself  undefended,  haying  apaxr  w  ^ 
unskilful  to  hear  lies,  or  have  those  things  said  of  mo  whicn 
could  truly  prove  of  them.”  A.  C.  SwiNBUBNi. 

3  Great  James  Street,  W.O.,  April  3, 1876. 
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ON  SCIENTIFIC  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  RATIONAL  GYM¬ 
NASTICS  IN  RELATfON  TO  THE  ARMY,  AND  THE 
INCREASE  OP  THE  PHYSICAL  FORCE  OP  THE  WHOLE 
POPULATION, — IV. 

gjj. _ The  importance  of  the  branch  of  education  I  am  advo- 

catiBjr  has  been  proved  b^  the  statistics  of  the  low  physical 
condition  of  those  who  wish  to  enter  the  army  or  navy,  of 
those  who  are  willing  to  be  employed  at  railways,  of  the  state 
of  children  in  workhouses,  of  tne  girls  employed  in  manufac¬ 
tories  of  the  pupils  in  ragged,  private,  ^  and  other  schools, 
&c.  What  foreign  countries  are  doin^  in  order  to  raise  the 
standard  of  health  and  strength,  and  indirectly  the  physique  of 
their  population,  has  been  already  mentioned,  as  well  as  the 
low  state  of  scientific  physical  education  in  this  country.  I 
have  therefore  the  duty  to  point  out  some  suggestions  regard¬ 
ing  the  practical  introduction  of  a  science  by  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  advantages  would  be  secured : — 

1.  An  increase  of  physical  power  in  the  population. 

2.  Increased  value  of  productive  work  performed. 

3!  Diminution  of  scrofulous  and  consumptive  diseases,  of 
spinal  and  other  deformities. 

4.  Diminution  of  the  mortality,  especially  of  children  and 
youth. 

5.  Increase  of  the  military  power  of  the  country. 

6.  Considerable  saving  of  the  expenses  of  military  training. 

7.  Smaller  amount  of  rejections  of  recruits  for  the  army 
and  boys  for  the  navy. 

8.  Shorter  periods  of  ,time  and  less  labour  required  for 
training  recruits  and  boys. 

0.  Instead  of  hunting  through  the  public-houses  for  men, 
and  bribing  sergeants  and  “  bringers  ”  to  corrupt  and  deceive, 
the  men  would  come  forward  and  try  to  get  into  the  army  as 
they  do  into  other  employments.* 


ease  cause  poverty,  misery,  and  crime. 

11.  Finallv,  the  number  of  healthy,  strong,  and  beautiful 
mothers  will  be  increased ;  they  will  know  how  to  take  care 
and  manage  their  children,  and  pay  attention  to  sanitary  laws 
in  their  .household,  and  not  rely  on  the  ofiicial  inspector  of 
health. 

12.  The  average  of  life  in  all  classes  will  be  prolonged,  joy 
and  happiness  will  be  more  general,  and  in  case  of  need  the 
whole  male  population  from  the  age  of  20  to  40  will  be  ready 
for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  form  a  reserve  for  the 
army,  which,  not  only  according  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  but 
other  less  temperate  authorities,  is  at  present  neither  sufficient 
for  an  attack  nor  for  the  defence  of  the  country— especially  if 
the  fact  should  be  confirmed  that  Prussia  has  succeeded  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  Krupp  gun  of  80  tons,  throwing  a  projectile  of  400 
kilogram  to  a  distance  of  1,700  metres  through  an  iron  shield 
of  10  to  12  inches  thick. 

I 

Scientific  physical  education  is  therefore  to  be  promoted  not 
only  by  the  \  ice-President  of  the  Educational  D^artment 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  but  also  by  the  Poor  Law 
Board  and  the  Treasury.  The  comparatively  small  expense 
incurred  by  the  Minister  of  Education  will  be  amply  repaid 
by  the  economy  caused  in  the  three  other  branches  of  Qovem- 
nient  administration ;  it  is  consequently  the  duty  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  not  only  to  advocate  but  to  insist  upon 
the  speedy  introduction  of  a  branch  of  education  which  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  for  every  single  individual  as  well  as 
for  the  country  at  lar^e. 

A  central  institution  for  gj'mnastics — according  to  the 
example  of  Sweden,  Prussia,  and  other  countries — should  be 
established  by  the  Government  for  the  training  of  previously 
certificated  male  and  female  school-teachers,  where  they  would 
obtain  the  necessary  instruction  in  the  elements  of  anatomy, 
physiology,  sanitary  knowledge,  history  of  gymnastic^  and  in 
that  part  of  rational  gymnastics  which  refers  to  the  right  and 
harmonious  development  of  the  body.  Of  the  first  named 
sciences,  as  much  should  be  taufirht  as  to  enable  the  teacher  to 


ciws  without  any  apparatus,  should  first  be  taught;  while 
the  second  part,  including  exercises  on  apparatus,  can  be 
uemed,  and  then  only  be  practised  within  certain  limits  and 
With  caution.  At  present  I  am  advocating  the  introduction 
of  the  first  part  only  into  schools,  because  1  am  convinced  that 
H  IS  sufficient  for  tne  harmonious  development  of  the  body. 
As  there  are  many  who  cannot  understand  the  use  of  free 
exercises,  and  believe  that  the  development  of  the  body  de¬ 
pends  merely  upon  ladders,  poles,  ropes,  parallel  bars,  vaulting 
oorses,  and  many  other  gymnastic  apparatus,  I  have  added  a 

*  From  a  letter  from  Sir  C.  E.  Trevelyan. 


list  of  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  this  part  of  gym¬ 
nastics. 

The  advantages  of  these  free  exercises  are : — 

1.  They  are  executed  without  the  help  of  any  apparatus, 
for  which  the  expense  is  saved. 

2.  Can  be  made  as  simple  as  the  scales  in  music. 

3.  Being  very  simple  are  easily  understood  as  well  os  easily 
performed. 

4.  They  can  be  executed  at  the  same  time  by  a  great  number 
of  pupils ;  thus  much  time  is  saved. 

6.  They  can  be  executed  in  any  place,  in  the  open  air  or  in¬ 
doors  ;  in  any  school-room  these  exercises  can  be  executed. 

6.  As  every  motion  of  a  free  exercise  is  to  be  observed  and 
executed  exactly  by  several  pupils  at  the  same  time,  all  must 
accustom  themselves  to  a  certain  attention  and  precision,  by 
which  means  the  sense  of  order  is  developed  and  the  attention 
excited. 

7.  The  free  exercises  produce  an  agreeable  feeling  while  the 
body  is  in  action. 

8.  They  promote,  more  than  the  exercises  on  gymnastic 
apparatus,  a  good  posture  of  the  body,  a  more  pleasing 
appearance  and  deportment  in  ordinary  life. 

9.  In  the  more  advanced  free  exercises  in  which  support  is 
used,  such  support  is  a  living  one,  efiected  by  a  mutual  appo¬ 
sition  of  the  hands,  arms,  legs,  &c.,  of  the  pupils  performing 
the  exercises.  The  substitution  of  a  living  support  for  apparatus 
has  the  following  advantages : — 

10.  Thev  allow  the  specific  application  of  actions,  either 
for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  general  strength,  or  that  of  a 
particular  part. 

11.  They  develop  and  improve  the  sense  for  definite  and 
exact  movement. 

12.  They  effect  a  farther  development  of  the  sense  of 
equilibrium. 

13.  By  giving  a  nice  perception  of  movement  in  our  own 
limbs,  they  give  the  same  nicety  with  regard  to  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Umbs  of  others  and  to  the  power  exerted  by  them. 

14.  By  the  various  apposition  of  the  hands,  done  in  a  quick, 
prompt,  clever  way,  the  pupil  is  accustomed  to  sharp  and 
ready  action,  and  to  affora  prompt  and  ready  assistance  to 
others. 

15.  These  exercises  teach  us  how  to  apply  our  strength  and 
direct  our  movements  in  concert  with  others  for  one  and  the 
same  purpose. 

16.  The  harmonious  development  of  body  and  mind  may  be 
attained  by  free  exercises  alone,  which  do  not  make  gymnastics 
depend  on  the  possibility  of  having  expensive  apparatus. 

17.  These  exercises  are  also  very  useful  for  the  Physical 
Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dunib^  and  of  the  Blind.  The  latter 
are  very  easily  instructed  in  these  simple  exercises  by  the  held 
of  models  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

Further  advantages  of  these  exercises  are : — 

‘  18.  That  half-an-hour  daily  will  be  sufficient  ,*  at  the  end  of 
the  first  and  the  beginning  of  the  second  school-hour  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  can  easily  be  spared. 

10.  They  do  not  interfere  with  the  other  school-work ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  children  are  more  attentive  at  their  other 
lessons. 

20.  They  are  beneficial  and  necessary  both  for  the  teachers 
and  pupils. 

21.  They  can  be,  and  are,  used  by  intelligent  teachers  as 
object-lessons,  and  for  the*  purpose  of  mental  instruction,  for 
teaching  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  how  they  are  to  be 
used.  The  various  positions  and  movements  assist  the  practical 
explanation  of  honzontal,  vertical,  circular,  and  elliptic  lines 
as  much  as  of  the  various  geometrical  forms,  &c. 

22.  The  sense  for  form,  beauty,  and  symmetry  is  more 
developed,  and,  consequently,  taste  for  art  and  art  culture 
promoted. 

23.  The  practice  of  these  exercises  converts  the  recruit  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  drill  into  the  trained  soldier. 

24.  These  exercises  form  the  basis  of  military  and  {esthetic 
gymnastics,  find  are  also  used  for  curative  purposes. 

25.  Aa  exercises  for  a  single  individual  thev  cause  a  freo, 
easy  action  (mobility)  of  ea^  single  part,  ana  enable  him,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  carry  out  quickly,  with  his  body  and  limbs, 
the  command  of  his  will. 

26.  Free  exercises,  carried  out  simultaneously  by  a  lar^e 
number,  teach  the  single  individual  that  he  has  to  submit 
himself  to  the  orders  of  a  larger  body ;  that  he  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  a  whole,  that  the  fault  of  one  person  deranges  the 
whole  body  (corps),  that  the  simultaneous  co-operation  of  the 
larger  number  is  required  as  well  as  of  each  individual  in 
order  to  carry  out  a  given  command. 

27.  Thus  the  pupil  is  taught  by  the  various  exercises  and 
the  different  modes  of  their  execution  how,  as  a  member  of  a 
large  community,  he  is  to  fWJt  and  work  alone  and  inde¬ 
pendently,  or  to  co-operate  with,  or  submit  himself  to,  a  larger 
number. 
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28.  Free  exercises  equally  stimulate  to  healthy^  action  all 
the  parts  of  the  body,  the  circulation  is  free  and  vigorous,  all 
the  functions  are  performed  with  proper  and  regular  activity, 
and  the  normal  health  is  mtdntained  in  its  full  vigour. 

As  soon  as  Parliament  grants  payment  for  results  in  scientific 
physical  education — including  some  sanitary  knowledge  and 
rational  gymnastics — as  soon  will  all  training  colleges  take  up 
the  subject  as  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of  instruction  of  the 
future  school-teachers,  who  would  pass  therein  an  examination, 
and  prove  their  capability  of  practically  teaching  a  class  as  they 
are  at  present  obliged  to  do  in  other  subjects. 

In  order  not  to  delay  t  ’ 
science  in  < 

teachers  of  physical  education 


report  polite  conversation.  This  fact,  to  judge  from  the 
‘Romano  lavo-lil,*  was  unknown  even  to  Mr.  Gleorgie 
Borrow,  since  there  is  not  a  page  in  his  *  Word-Book  of 
the  Rommany  *  which  is  not  in  the  “  broken  dialect  ”  or 
so-called  posh  an"  posh,  i.e.,  “  half  and  half,”  from  half 
the  words  being  English.  How  Mr.  Borrow  could  have 
been  so  careless  in  a  work  professing  to  teach  English- 
Rommany  is  difficult  to  understand.  It  could  not 
have  been  from  want  of  opportunity  to  know  better 
since  the  first  gipsy  whom  we  met  on  the  day  of  the 
last  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat-race  spoke  her  language 
far  more  accurately  than  Mr.  Borrow  has  anywh^ 
written  it.  Much  better  in  this  respect  is  ‘  The  Dialect 
of  the  English  Gipsies,*  now  before  us,  an  excel¬ 
lent  work,  by  Dr.  Bath  C.  Smart,  of  Manchester 
and  H.  T.  Crofton,  and  to  which  some  injustice 
is  done  by  its  being  termed  a  second  edition 
since  it  compares  with  the  first  very  much  as  a 
learned  man  might  compare  with  our  recollection  of 
him  as  a  small  but  promising  child.  The  first  edition 
was  a  pamphlet,  containing  little  beyond  a  brief  though 
valuable  disquisition  on  the  Anglo-Rommany  grammar, 
a  scanty  vocabulary,  and  a  few  dialogues  in  a  purer 
dialect  than  had  before  been  published.  The  present 
work  is  in  302  pages  8vo.,  and,  so  far  as  the  grammar  is 
concerned,  its  authors  are  fully  justified  in  asserting  that 
it  presents  the  “  deepest  English  Romanes  extant.” 
The  remark,  by  the  way,  is  apparently  levelled  at  Mr. 
Borrow ;  since  Mr.  Leland,  in  his  ‘  English  Gipsies,'  has 
taken  pains  in  at  least  two  places  to  declare  t^t  he  has 
only  given  specimens  of  the  broken  dialect,  or  “  the 
Rommany  of  the  roads.” 

The  first  forty-nine  pages  of  the  work  by  Messrs. 
Smart  and  Crofton  are  occupied  with  setting  forth  the 
grammar  of  the  Anglo-Rommany  tongue,  so  fiu*  as  they 
have  been  able  to  rehabilitate  it  from  difierent  sources. 
To  explain  it  fully  they  have  had  recourse  to  the  Turldsh- 
Gipsy,  as  given  by  Dr.  Paspati  in  his  *  Etudes  sur  les 
Tchinghianes,*  affixing  to  each  form  of  conjugation  or 
declension  in  English  Rommany  the  corresponding  one 
in  the  Eastern  dialect.  It  is  evident  that  the  authors 
assume  with  Mr.  Borrow  that  there  exists,  or  did  exist, 
a  standard  Rommany  tongue  fiom  which  the  English 
dialect  is  derived.  Mr.  Borrow  intimates  that  he  knows 
what  this  archtypal  Gipsy  is,  and  has  followed  it,  but 
grieves  us  by  mysteriously  declaring  that  ho  will  not 
make  it  known  (‘  Lavo-lil,*  p.  4),  though  he  takes  the 
edge  off  our  sorrow  by  admitting  that  he  has  followed 
this  unknown  tongue  “  more  from  fancy  than  any  par¬ 
ticular  reason.”  Messrs.  Smart  and  Crofton  are  less 
mysterious  and  less  fanciful.  There  is,  however,  no 
reason  why  German  or  Hungarian  Rommany  should  not 
have  been  taken  as  a  standard,  the  former  being  really 
much  more  like  English  Gipsy,  especially  as  to  words, 
than  the  Turkish.  But  some  standard  was  needed  ;  and 
though  the  work  is  as  yet  imperfect,  it  is  on  the  whole 
very  well  done,  and  will  prove  an  invaluable  guide  to 
all  who  wish  to  learn  the  language  more  accurately  than 
anyone  has  hitherto  been  able  to  do  from  books. 

It  would,  however,  be  interesting  to  know  whether, 
after  all,  tliere  ever  was  a  single  Rommany  parent  tongue 
from  which  all  the  European  dialects  of  the  present  day 
are  derived.  It  is  not  many  years  since  all  the  Italian 
dialects  were  commonly  spoken  of  as  derived  from 
”  Latin,”  just  as  Provencal  and  Swabian  are  now  called 
the  patois  of  their  respective  French  and  High  Geiman 
successful  rivals.  That  Rommany  is  a  “  Kew-Indian 
dialect  is  as  evident  as  that  it  is  not  one  of  those  now 
spoken  in  India.  Whether  it  was  formed  and  grew,  like 
some  young  gentlemen,  while  on  its  travels  is  as  yet  a 
mystery.  That  it  contains  a  very  large  proportion  of 
Persian  and  Hindi  roots  is  evident,  and  recent  researches 
have  shown  that  many  Rommany  words  which  have  a 
primd  facie  resemblance  to  Greek  and  Slavonian 
originally  Indian.  Captain  Richard  P.  Burton  thinks  the 
gipsies  are  Jats  by  origin ;  others  derive  them  from  the 
Xats  ;  Mr.  Borrow  from  Rama ;  the  authors  of  the  work 
under  consideration  evidently  assume  a  common  origins 


ipabiiity  of  practically  teaching  a  class  as  they 

_ _ _  _ ly  too  long  the  introduction  of  this 

elementary  and  other  schools,  a  number  of  unattached 
1  can  be  sent  to  the  various 
school  districts  to  give  an  elementary,  theoretical,  and  prac¬ 
tical  instruction  to  such  teachers  as  are  unable  to  leave  their 
schools  even  for  a  limited  period. 

If  school-teachers  find  that  their  income  will  be  increased, 
they  will  be  quite  ready  to  spend  a  month  or  six  weeks  during 
their  long  summer  holidays  for  the  acquisition  of  the  necessary 
knowledge  of  physical  education. 

Accoroing  to  my  humble  opinion,  the  schoolmistresses^  in  all 
training  colleges  should  also  be  practically  instructed  in  the 
management  of  babies  and  infants,  for  which  purpose  a  nursery, 
with  six  to  twelve  orphan-babies,  should  be  atteched  to  each 
college  under  the  superintendence  of  an  educated  and  well- 
trained  nurse ;  every  female  pupil-teacher  could  there  practi¬ 
cally  learn  how  to  wash,  feed,  dress  and  manage  a  baby  in 
order  to  keep  it  well  and  strong. 

I  may  mention  that  I  have  lately  made  a  practical  trial  in 
giving  a  short  course  in  the  elements  of  physical  education  to 
a  class  of  trained  schoolmistresses  who  have  been  sent  to  mo 
by  the  Girl’s  Education  Union,  by  the  Home  and  Coloni^,  by 
the  English  and  Foreign,  by  the  Ilomerton  Congregational 
Training  Colleges,  by  the  National  Health,  and  some  other 
societies.  My  terms  were  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  each 
schoolmistress  to  introduce  in  their  respective  schools  what 
they  had  been  taught.  The  result  was,  that  these  school¬ 
mistresses  sacrificed  their  only  half-holiday  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon,  attended  diligently  the  lectures ;  and,  having  some 
notions  of  the  body  and  its  functions,  of  ventilation,  of  drees, 
of  good  and  bad  positions,  and  hygiene,  they  are  at  present 
teaching  from  400  to  600  girls  the  elementary  free  exercises. 
According  to  a  letter  received  from  them,  they  think  their 
efficiency  as  teachers  has  been  considerably  increased.  To 
judge  from  this  practical  experiment,  I  believe  that  a  regular 
course  of  daily  lectures  and  practical  instruction,  amounting 
to  four  hours  daily,  would  enable  intelligent  trained  school¬ 
teachers,  during  a  period  of  six  to  eight  weeks,  to  acquire  suffi¬ 
cient  theoretic^  and  practical  knowledge  in  elementary  phy¬ 
sical  education,  and  to  introduce  at  once  the  elements  of  this 
science  and  of  a  considerable  port  of  the  free  exercises  into 
their  schools. 

Having  stated  these  facts  in  relation  to  scientific  physical 
education,  I  can  only  appeal  to  such  members  of  Parliament 
os  take  interest  in  educational  and  military*  matters,  in  the 
defence  of  the  country,  and  in  the  increase  of  the  physical 
force  and  strength  of  the  population,  either  to  ask  for  a  Royal 
Commission,  or  at  once  to  vote  the  necessary  funds,  and  the 
introduction  of  physical  education  will  soon  be  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact.  M.  Rom,  M.D. 

48  Wimpole  Street,  W. 
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DIALECT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  GIPSIES. 

The  Dialect  of  the  English  Gipsies.  By  B.  C.  Smart,  M.D.,  and 
H.  T.  Crofton.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  greatly  enlarged. 
London :  Asher  and  Co.,  1 3  Bedford  Street,  Coreut  Garden. 
1875. 

Notwithstanding  the  efl’orts  which  have  been  made 
for  many  yeai*s  by  Mr.  George  Borrow  and  others  to 
enlighten  the  public  as  to  the  origin  of  the  gipsies  and 
the  nature  of  their  language,  it  is  still  doubtful  whether 
one  in  twenty  of  the  ”  people  whom  we  meet  ”  is  aware 
that  these  wanderers,  despite  their  name,  are  not  Egyp¬ 
tians  ;  or  that  the  tongue  which  they  speak  is  not,  as 
Captain  Grose  declared,  a  mere  slang  jargon.  Fewer 
still  know  that  it  is  Hindi-Persiau — probably  a  phase 
of  the  iormer  as  it  appeared  before  it  was  surcharged 
with  Arabic  and  w'ords  from  every  other  available 
source ;  w’hile  the  number  is  even  more  limited  of  those 
who  know  that  it  is  possible  to  converse  grammatically 
ill  Anglo-Rommany  without  using  more  English  words 
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for  all  the  branches.  Yet  in  the  Danubian  Principalities 
the  gipsies  are  distinctly  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
dark  wid  the  light,  which  are  plainly  of  different  races, 
while  between  these  is  a  third  of  hybrids.  Deep  English 
«  Rommanis  ”  contains  perhaps  not  less  than  a  thousand 
Hindi  or  Persian  words  not  as  yet  found  in  the  Continental 
dialects.  Is  it  improbable  that  English  Rommany  was 
the  latest  wave,  so  to  speak,  from  Northern  India  ?  Dr. 
Paspati  suggests  to  Dr.  Smart  in  this  work  that  the 
English  Rommany  termination  engro  (indicating  an 
active  agent),  is  the  Turkish-Gipsy  genitive  adjectival 
inflection  koro^  corrupted.  To  us  it  smacks  much  more 
of  India  than  Turkey.  In  fact,  we  are  continually 
forced  to  regret  that  Messrs.  Smart  and  Crofton,  who 
are  evidently  hard-working  and  honest  writers,  have 
not  qualified  themselves  for  their  task  b^  a  knowledge 
of  Hindustani  and  Persian  ;  or,  if  so  qualified,  that  they 
have  not  availed  themselves  of  their  knowledge.  They 
tell  us  that  Pott,  Ascoli,  and  Paspati  have  helped  to 
solve  the  Eastern  question  of  Rommany,  and  that  the 
Rev.  George  Small  “  overlooked  **  their  first  list  of 
words,  as  he  has  evidently  the  second.  None  of  those 
gentlemen,  however,  has  pointed  out  critically  the  most 
remarkable  affinities  of  Rommany  and  IDndustani; 
how  the  derivations  of  one  word  or  its  inflections  fi*om 
two  sources  are  often  imitated  in  the  latter,  and  how 
the  Indian  and  Gipsy  agree  in  putting  one  and  often 
the  same  word  to  many  uses— -e.y.  the  H.  nikalna  and 
the  Eng.  Rommany  niklcerdva^  in  broken  dialect  nikker. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  sikk  or  sty,  and  sikker  or 
sigger.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  writers,  who  distinctly 
profess  to  be  deeper  than  any  others  in  Rommany,  will 
in  a  future  edition  venture  to  the  additional  depth  of 
explaining  a  very  palpable  characteristic  of  English 
Rommany — the  manner  in  which  one  word,  such  as 
kUmmaberiy  takes  a  variety  of  meanings,  and  how,  de¬ 
rived  from  kdmavy  love  or  desire,  it  becomes  expressive 
of  love,  virginity,  a  liking,  taste  or  flavour,  a  likeness  or 
picture,  mercy,  advice,  hope,  use,  favour,  pleasure, 
conceit  or  vanity,  forgiveness,  will,  permission,  &o. 
Some  knowledge  of  the  manifold  capacity  of  many 
words  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  able  to  converse 
freely  in  this  language.  But  we  must  in  fairness 
declare,  while  complimenting  Messrs.  Smart  and  Crofton 
on  the  excellence  of  their  work,  that  it  is  very  far  from 
being  perfect.  Their  grammar  is  “deeper”  than  any 
of  English  Rommany  yet  published,  but  their  vocabulary 
is  very  scanty,  wanting  many  common  words ;  while  as 
for  the  really  deep,  obsolete,  and  obscure  terms,  such  as 
are  now  seldom  learned,  except  from  old  people  or  from 
intelligent  Rommanis  who  have  taken  pains  to  collect 
them,  there  are  literally  almost  none.  We  may  instance 
nr  or  «eer,  full,  satisfied  ;  sirab  or  seerdb,  applied  to  ruts 
in  the  road  or  holes  full  of  water ;  «V,  the  top  ;  sir  or 
seevy  as  applied  to  a  stone  or  a  sovereign,  and  meaning 
defective  ;  sin  or  aeery,  sacred,  magical  or  mad ;  and  the 
rather  commoner  word,  sukniy  warm,  which  we  have 
found  in  different  forms.  We  have,  of  course,  in  this 
book,  dukkery  to  pain,  but  we  should  have  liked  to  find 
the  not  unusual  dukkeVy  to  cry  down  or  abuse  (DhokUiay 
Hindu),  and  shikkerdVy  abuse  or  defame.  There  are 
four  good  English  Gipsy  words  for  shade,  all  unknown 
to  Messrs.  Smart  and  Crofton,  at  least  twelve  or  fourteen 
meaning  “  to  cover,”  and  as  many  for  a  policeman,  of 
which  last  only  five  are  given.  Objection  may  also  be 
taken  to  the  spelling  adopted.  The  penultimate  a  in  the 
first  indicative  is,  we  are  aware,  often  pronounced  o — 
lovay  latchovay  but  lava  and  latchava  are  more  cor- 
and  not  by  any  means  extinct. 

The  authors  give  us  to  understand,  in  no  ambiguous 
language,  that  their  principal  gipsy  is  no  half-and-half 
or  mulatto-Rommany  beggar,  such  as  other  writers  on 
the  language  are  of  course  compelled  in  their  wretched¬ 
ness  to  employ,  but  “  a  regular  blue-blooded  hidalgo — 
his  pedigree  unstained  by  base  ‘  gaujo  *  admixture.”  It 
18  a  pity  that  the  blue-blooded  gentleman  knew  no  better 
word  for  a  mouse  than  motuetis ;  and  that  he  had  not 
leanied  from  his  illustrious  ancestors  that  this  animal 
18  m  English  Rommany  not  unfrequently  called  mushy 
nuriy  aud  kdmakunyo.  It  is  not  many  weeks  since  a 


lady  who  speaks  Rommany  tolerably  well  met  in  York¬ 
shire  with  a  gipsy  woman,  apparently  of  the  same  stamp 
as  the  “  hidalgo,”  whom  she  addrrased  in  her  language. 
But^to  every  word  the  woman  answered,  “  Yes,  my  lady 

it  s  all  very  well,  but  you  don’t  speak  deep  Rommanis.’ ’ 
Ere  long,  the  lady  asked  the  gipsy  if  she  would  like 
TOme  kihndro  (bread  and  butter).  “  Yes,  my  lady ;  but 
if  you  please,  kilmaro  ain’t  right  Rommanis— the  deep 
word  for  it  is  spreadums'* 

Mr.  Borrow  informed  us  in  his  *  Lavo-lil  ’  that  he 
had  only  found  one  French  word  in  English  Rommany, 
namely,  taSy  a  cup.  As  the  word  is  purely  Arabic,  it  is  more 
probably  of  Eastern  origin.  To  correct  Mr.  Borrow,  the 
authors  of  *  The  Dialect  of  the  English  Gipsies’  have  in¬ 
dulged  in  a  remarkable  feat  or  two  of  word-twisting.  Lei 
frod,  take  care,  is,  according  to  them,  a  translation  of 
gardcy  corrupted  into  grade  and  then  into  trad.  Trad  is 
clearly  enough  the  Hindu  inteijection  trah !  Boodega 
or  Boodika  owes  probably  nothing  to  the  French  ftoa- 
tlquey  which  is  put  to  the  fore,  but  a  great  deal  to  the 
Italian  hottegay  which  may  have  been  brought  from  the 
Levant.  Bittiy  if  from  the  French  petity  should  not  bo 
found  to  the  east  of  France.  So  far  as  our  experience 
goes,  tayeTy  for  tea-pot,  is  the  only  French  word  wo  have 
ever  heard  from  an  ordinary  English  gipsy— 'its  resem¬ 
blance  to  theiere  being  sufficiently  apparent.  Like 
Mr.  Borrow,  our  authors,  when  they  find  a  Rommany 
word  resembling  another  in  any  modem  European 
language,  jump  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  it  has 
been  borrowed  from  that  tongue,  when  its  Indian 
original  is,  perhaps,  far  more  apparent.  This  is  especially 
the  case  when  such  blunders  are  taken  from  several 
other  writers  whom  Messrs.  Smart  and  Crofton  follow 
throughout  implicitly  and  at  second-hand,  without 
making  an  effort  to  ascertain  whether  any  deeper  root 
lies  beyond  the  Greek  or  other  “  originals  ”  which  they 
quote. 

The  “  genuine  Rommany  compositions  ”  appended  to 
the  vocabulary  in  this  book  are  very  interesting,  and  for 
all  students  who  have  had  only  limited  opportunities  of 
acquiring  the  language  they  will  bo  reallv  valuable. 
No  effort  has  been  made  to  artificially  develop  the 
capacities  of  the  tongue ;  it  is  given  in  proper  simplicity ; 
in  fact,  it  would  have  been  more  correct  at  times  if  it 
had  been  less  Doi:ic.  The  “  hidalgo  ”  appears  to  have 
been  the  chief  orator  and  contributor,  and  his  pronuncia¬ 
tion  is  not  invariably  elegant  or  even  pure.  Bat  his 
thoughts  and  utterances  are  vigorous  and  idiomatic — 
full  of  crispness  and  life ;  and  we  often  meet  in  them 
with  a  real  old  Rommany  sentence  which  is  as  startling 
as  though  some  Indian  flower  had  suddenly  blossomed 
out  before  us  among  the  daisies  and  gorse  of  an  English 
common. 

Few  persons  know  that  there  is  spoken  in  this  island 
an  Indian  dialect  peculiar  to  it  which,  while  as  strong 
and  expressive,  is  as  musical  as  Spanish.  This  lan¬ 
guage,  not  having  been  cultivated  into  conventionalisms, 
has  all  the  freshness  of  Middle  English,  so  that  any  prose 
or  poetry  in  it  which  is  simply  grammatical  gpves  those 
effects  of  unconscious  origmality  and  naivete  which  are 
vainly  sought  after  by  many  modem  poets.  It  is  much 
to  say  in  praise  of  our  authors  that  they  have  devoted 
one  hundred  pages  to  specimens  of  Rommany,  which 
is  really  excellent,  and  that  it  is  all  far  be¬ 
yond  anything  of  the  kind  ever  published  before 
in  England.  As  they  have  done  so  much  work 
so  well,  every  reader  must  the  more  regret  to 
observe  in  their  book  an  ill-concealed  spirit,  as  of  men 
who  cannot  restrain  the  feeling  that  there  is  nothing  of 
Anglo-Rommany  which  they  do  not  know,  and  that 
they  alone  have  had  opportunities  of  hearing  the  lan¬ 
guage  correctly  spoken.  For  linguists  who  do  not 
know  the  common  English  Gipsy  pronoun  yul  (they), 
this  very  good  opinion  of  their  own  ability  is  misplace. 
There  exist  both  in  Great  Britain  and  America  resources 
of  the  Anglo-Rommany  language  of  which  not  only 
they  but  Mr.  Borrow  are  apparentlv  quite  ignorant. 
Apart  from  this  drawback,  we  can  heartily  commend 
‘  The  Dialect  of  the  English  Gipsies  ’  to  all  who  are 
interested  not  only  in  the  languages  of  Great  Britain 
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but  in  general  philology.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  strictly 
speaking,  has  ever  appeared  before  in  which  the  gram¬ 
mar  has  been  sufficiently  developed  to  be  of  any  prac¬ 
tical  use ;  and  the  vocabulary,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  very 
fair  one.  We  may  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  is  probably  the  easiest  in  the  world  to  learn,  and 
that  even  a  slight  knowledge  of.  it  often  proves  a  source 
of  amusement,  not  only  at  home,  but  all  the  world  over 
wherever  gipsies  are  to  be  found. 


SAINTE-BEUVE. 


English  Vortraiis,  By  C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve.  Selected  and  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  *  Causeries  du  Lundi,'  with  an  Introductory 
Chapter  on  Sainte-Benve’s  Life  and  Writings.  Daldy,  Isbister, 
and  Co. 

Sainte-Beuve  is  an  author  incapable  of  naturalisation 
in  our  literature,  but  who  well  repays  cultivation  as  an 
exotic.  Mr.  W.  P.  Rae’s  leisure  has  been  judiciously 
bestowed  in  this  careful  and  idiomatic — too  idiomatic — 
rendering  of  some  of  those  among  his  critical  essays 
which,  treating  of  prominent  figures  in  English  litera¬ 
ture,  may  be  deemed  most  thoroughly  within  the  com- 

Sass  of  an  English  reader’s  sympathy  and  appreciation. 

For  are  our  thanks  less  due  to  him  for  the  very  able 
introductory  essay  in  ’which,  taking  Sainte-Beuve  him¬ 
self  for  a  model,  he  analyses  the  man  and  the  critic  with 
a  delicacy  hardly  inferior  to  his  own,  and  produces  a 
portrait  which  may  rank  as  no  unworthy  companion  of 
those  which  it  serves  to  introduce.  The  chief  difference 
between  the  disciple  and  the  master  is  one  characteristic¬ 
ally  national.  Mr.  Rae,  as  the  practice  of  Englishmen 
is,  writes  his  essay  for  the  sake  of  his  subject-— Sainte- 
Beuve  chooses  his  subject  for  the  sake  of  his  essay. 
With  the  latter  the  critical  art  is  an  end,  with  the 
former  it  is  a  means.  The  great  drawback  to  the 
thorough  enjoyment  of  Sainte-Beuve’s  criticism  is  the 
continual  apprehension  that  truth  is  being  sacrificed  to 
effect.  Not  that  there  is  the  slightest  suspicion  of  in¬ 
accuracy,  far  less  of  intentional  misrepresentation. 
Sainte-Beuve’s  industry  in  accumulating  and  anxiety  in 
verifying  details  rank  among  the  prodigies  of  literary 
labour,  and  his  critical  conscience  was  immaculate. 
His  method,  nevertheless,  being  directed  throughout  to 
the  production  of  a  certain  total  impression,  predeter¬ 
mined  in  his  mind  before  be^nnifig  to  compose,  involves 
the  toning  down  of  minor  details  inconsistent  with  this 
calculated  effect.  Such  a  process  may  be  described  as 
artistic,  while  that  of  English  criticism  is  rather  judicial. 
The  Englishman  usually  does  not  endeavour  to  reduce 
his  materials  to  symmetry,  and  to  captivate  his  reader 
by  the  display  of  the  completed  figure  after  carefully 
removing  the  chips.  He  rather  exhibits  his  mate¬ 
rials  in  the  gross,  and  challenges  admiration  for  his 
ability  in  resolving  the  inconsistencies  and  contradic¬ 
tions  which,  on  this  principle,  he  is  under  more  tempta¬ 
tion  to  obtrude  than  to  dissemble.  Such  a  method 
requires  vigour  above  everything ;  hence,  if  French 
criticism  has  more  fineness  and  delicacy,  English  has 
more  force  and  fire ;  if  the  former  is  more  admired,  the 
latter  is  more  effective.  A  characteristic  specimen  of 
the  dainty  merits  and  substantial  defects  of  French  re¬ 
viewing  may  bo  found  in  the  critique  on  Taine’s 
‘  English  Literature,’  translated  in  this  volume.  Sainte- 
Beuve  has  much  to  say  on  this  favourite  subject,  and  he 
says  it,  but  with  so  many  qualifications,  allowances,  reti¬ 
cences,  condescensions  to  his  author’s  amour  proproj  and 
niceties  of  light  and  shade,  that  the  review  almost  re¬ 
quires  a  second  equally  refined  analysis  to  ascertain  his 
real  opinion  of  the  book.  Macaulay,  in  a  few  sentences 
crude  in  comparison  with  Sainte-Beuve’s  subtlety,  but 
unmistakably  to  the  point,  would  have  given  the  book 
not  only  a  character  but  a  label,  which,  right  or  wrong, 
would  always  have  adhered  to  it,  and  powerfully  influenced 
public  opinion  respecting  it  so  long  as  it  should  have 
continued  to  be  read. 

The  pfitional  deficiency  in  breadth  and  force  is  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  least  satisfactory  of  these  essays — that  on 
Gibbon.  Want  of  breadth  renders  Sainte-Beuve  un¬ 
just  to  a  writer  singularly  barren  of  those  exquisite 


felicities,  whether  of  diction  or  of  insight,  which  the 
critic  was  so  keen  to  recognise,  but  unequalled  in  his 
mastery  over  details  in  the  mass,  his  power  of  now 
condensing  the  transactions  of  a  generation  into  a 
paragraph,  now,  when  the  dignity  of  the  theme  required 
it,  marshalling  individual  incidents  in  a  stately  pro. 
cession  ;  whose  approach  to  an  obscure  period  of  bistorv 
is  as  though  the  sun  had  risen  upon  it  {  whose  ’in. 
paralleled  diligence  is  almost  eclipsed  by  his  equally 
unparalleled  facility.  Sainte-Beuve’s  aente^  but 
microscopic  vision  is  ill  adapted  to  take  in  these  broad 
effects ;  but  the  injustice  may  almost  be  said  to  be  com¬ 
pensated  by  the  reserve  and  timidity  of  com¬ 
ments  based  upon  premisses  which  would  have 
warranted  far  more  sweeping  conclusions.  One 
defect  he  undoubtedly  does  point  out  in  Gibbon — ineri- 
table,  he  ought  to  have  added,  in  any  historian  of  the 
eighteenth  century— his  failure  to  comprehend  the  part 
played  by  the  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages.  One  can 
imagine  what  a  tremendous  indictment  this  would  have 
appeared  in  the  hands  of  a  Macaulay.  Sainte-Beuve 
introduces  it  almost  parenthetically,  drops  it  imme¬ 
diately,  and  travels  away  from  it  so  completely  that  it 
takes  a  careful  reader  to  remember  that  it  was  ever 
urged. 

The  other  essays  may  all  be  pronounced  delightftil. 
The  weakest  is  that  on  Mary  Stuart,  which  is  outside 
Sainte-Beuve’s  proper  sphere,  and  tainted  by  the  beset¬ 
ting  French  superstition  of  the  efficacy  of  pret^ 
speeches  and  picturesque  attitudes  as  an  apology  or 
atonement  for  shameful  deeds.  Marshal  Bazaine  might 
have  yielded  his  sword  with  impunity,  if  he  had  only 
remembered  to  break  it  in  two.  The  essay  on  Lord 
Chesterfield,  the  most  Parisian  of  illustrious  English¬ 
men,  is  in  some  respects  the  better  for  being  written 
from  a  thoroughly  French  point  of  view.  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve  could  not  be  expected  to  appreciate  the  English 
verdict  on  the  moral  tendency  of  some  parts  of 
Chesterfield’s  Letters ;  but  the  unanimous  judgment 
of  the  writer’s  countrymen  should  not  have  been 
represented  as  the  eccentric  opinion  of  **  the 
Puritans  ”  among  them.  Puritans  and  Anglicans  and 
Freethinkers  are  here  perfectly  at  one.  If  easy  in  his 
morality  while  treating  of  the  ways  of  the  world, 
Sainte-Beuve  is  keenly  sensitive  to  the  idyllic  charm  of 
a  sequestered  domestic  life.  Though  himself  a  metro- 
I  politan  bachelor,  the  subject  inspires  him  with  an  almost 
missionary  fervour,  and  renders  him  an  apostle  of  the 
most  anti-Gallican  of  all  English  poets,  Cowper.  His 
discerning  criticism  may  well  rebuke  our  neglect  of  this 
genuine  if  not  very  impassioned  poet ;  while  we  may, 
at  the  same  time,  be  permitted  to  remark  that  a  foreigner, 
however  gifted,  can  neither  appreciate  the  injury  done 
to  Cowper’s  fame  by  the  insufferable  coterie  which  has 
appropriated  him  as  its  laureate,  nor  the  prejudice 
occasioned  by  the  frequent  homeliness  of  his  style. 
Cowper  is  still  more  interesting  to  Sainte-Beuve  in 
another  capacity — that  of  a  meek  martyr  to  spiritual 
terrors.  The  extreme  refinement  of  analysis  which 
appears  disproportioned  when  applied  to  great  ch^ 
racters  or  great  performances,  is  perfectly  legitimate  m 
its  application  to  the  delicate  ailments  of  an  exquisite 
soul.  In  Cowper  Sainte-Beuve  recognised  a  kindred 
spirit  to  his  beloved  nuns  of  Port  Royal — nay,  in  some 
sense  to  himself,  for  his  own  life-long  malady  was  the 
scepticism  which  ultimately  persuaded  him,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  own  complete  disinterestedness,  to  recon¬ 
cile  himself  with  Imperialism  as  a  system  no  worse  than 
the  rest.  His  treatment  of  Cowper  is  accordingly  most 
sympathetic ;  the  spiritual  anatomy  is  never  painful ; 
his  instrument  is  not  the  scalpel  of  the  dissector,  but 
the  probe  of  the  beneficent  surgeon.  The  portrait  of  so 
dissimilar  a  personage  as  Franklin  is  honourable  to  the 
versatility  of  his  powers,  or  rather,  perhaps,  to^  his 
ability  to  recognise  his  ideal  of  domestic  virtue  in  a 
widely  different  manifestation.  The  prosaic  part  of 
Franklin’s  character  is  not  ignored,  but  it  almost  di^ 
appears  in  the  mellow  light  of  his  mature  wisdom  and 
serene  optimism.  On  the  whole,  these  essavs>  apart 
from  their  purely  critical  merits,  must  be  allowed  to 
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display  a  more  accurate,  as  well  as  a  more  extensive, 
knowledge  of  our  literature  than  could  have  been  rea¬ 
sonably  expected  in  any  foreign  critic. 

How  this  comprehensiveness  and  accuracy  were 
attained  Mr.  Rae  tells  us  in  his  memoir.  The  secret 


and  who  give  us  their  meaning  with  an  old-world  sim- 
pUcity  ;  others  who  are  masters  of  intricate  versification, 
and  as  prodigal  of  ornament  and  imagery  as  June  of  her 
many-tinted^  roses.  ^  J5ven  on  a  lower  range  we  have  the 
most  charming  writers  of  vers  desocicte^  who  seize  those 


was  Sainte-Beuve’s  prodigious  and  systematic  industry,  transient  but  perfectly  defined  moods  which  are  the 
backed  by  a  sound  preliminary  knowledge  of  subjects  outconae  of  a  rather  surface  and  artificial  life,  and  render 
of  his  own  selection.  His  intellectual  throes  of  partu-  them  in  tones  by  turns  sad  or  sprightly ;  or  we  have, 
rition  resembled  the  agonies  of  a  Balzac,  or  the  self-  again,  the  correct  and  elegant  versifiers,  whose  work 
consuming  fastidiousness  of  a  Baudelaire.  A  rough  draft  bears  the  stamp  of  conscientious  poetic  culture.  These 
was  first  dictated  to  a  secretary,  then  copied,  revised,  have  all  their  peculiarities — the  rugged  verse  resolving 
and  sometimes  re-written.  For  twelve  hours  daily,  itself  into  some  perfection  of  meaning  and  metric  effect, 
from  Monday  to  Thursday,  the  critic  laboured  in  his  the  subtle  thought  finding  its  subtle  expression,  the  sim- 
study,  refusing  all  access  to  visitors.  On  Friday  the  plicity  of  a  clear  purpose  and  choice  wording,  the  new 
completed  article  was  read  to  Dr.  Veron,  who  was,  no  and  happy  epithets  ;  and  we  regret  that  such  examples 
doubt,  immensely  flattered  by  the  weight  Sainte-Beuve  should  not  have  the  effect  of  modifying  or  influencing 
appeared  to  attach  to  his  judgment,  but  who  actually  the  styles  of  those  writers  who  have  only  succeeded  in 
served  him  in  the  capacity  of  foolometer.  Alterations  ma^ng  their  incorrect  versification  discordant  and  weak, 
having  been  made  as  the  issue  of  the  experiment  their  rendering  of  any  thought  so  confused  that  one  can- 
might  seem  to  dictate,  the  MS.  was  put  into  type,  not  tell  whether  it  is  profound  or  obscure,  their  simpli- 
the  proof  revised  with  jealous  vigilance,  and  the  essay  city  trivial,  and  their  epithets,  when  not  commonpl^e, 
finally  pronounced  ready  for  publication  on  the  Monday,  inappropriate. 

It  is  probable,  as  Sydney  Smith  used  to  say,  that  the  ‘Aurora;  a  Volume  of  Verse,’ is  the  joint  work  of  two 
world  was  meanwhile  being  governed  in  about  a  fourth  authors,  A.  M.  and  A.  A.  Both  writers  follow  the 
of  the  time.  Sainte-Beuve,  however,  had  his  reward  in  same  tendency,  have  somewhat  the  same  manner,  and 
the  full  satisfaction  of  his  artistic  conscience,  and  in  the  seem  animated  by  much  the  same  spirit ;  and  yet  certain 
gradual  acquisition  of  a  delicacy  of  taste  and  a  precision  of  peculiarities  would  enable  us  to  distinguish  their  indi¬ 
expression  which  rendered  him  incapable  of  generalities  or  vidual  work.  A.  A.  has  the  more  powerful  mind  un¬ 
commonplaces.  In  a  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Rae,  he  shows  doubtedly,  and  yet  he  is  the  lesser  poet.  His  choice  of 
himself  equally  distracted  by,  and  disdainful  of,  the  metres  |is  bad,  and  his  versification  defective ;  but  we 
critics  to  whom  one  eulogistic  epithet  is  as  good  as  even  more  aggravated  by  the  general  unsatisfac- 
another,  who  employ  politeness  and  Atticism  as  con-  toriness  of  his  poems  when  he  has  abundantly  proved 
vertible  terms,  and  attribute  geniality  to  a  sarcastic  wit.  that  he  really  has  something  to  say,  and  might  say  it 
With  such  intense  absorption  in  his  art  he  could  have  vigorously  if  he  would  be  more  careful  and  less  am- 
little  time  or  thought  to  devote  to  public  interests,  and  biguous.  The  two  writers  dwell  much  on  the  spirit  of 
this  is  perhaps  a  better  apology  for  his  adherence  to  the  good  and  evil,  its  union  and  perpetual  struggle — on  the 
Bonapartist  regime  than  any  of  those  adduced  by  Mr.  material  and  spiritual,  on  life  and  death.  These  themes 
Rae.  He  was  undoubtedly  disinterested  in  this  as  in  naturally  lend  themselves  to  a  little  mysticism,  of  which 
every  action  of  his  life ;  and  it  must  be  said  that  he  in  both  authors  have  availed  themselves  largely.  A.  M. 


a  measure  atones  for  that  utter  paralysis  of  conviction 
which  alone  can  explain  such  a  lapse  in  such  a  man  by 
the  genuineness  of  his  admiration  of  faith  wherever  he 
can  find  it — political  conviction  in  a  Proudhon,  religious 
conviction  in  a  Cowper.  Mr.  Rae  appears  to  us  to  have 
overlooked  the  tragic  side  of  Sainte-Beuve’s  character 
and  destiny  in  his  otherwise  excellent  memoir.  He 
might  have  shown  how,  even  in  his  spiritual  desolation, 
Sainte-Beuve  still  bears  witness  to  the  efficacy  of  the 


delights  in  allegories  and  dreams,  through  which  often 
runs  a  vein  worked  out  with  some  skill  and  fancy.  A.  A. 
finds  a  more  congenial  form  in  conundrums.  We  use 
the  word  advisedly,  and  yet  with  some  hesitation, 
for  there  is  often  real  dignity  in  his  conceptions  and 
purpose,  and  we  cannot  help  feeling  a  little  irritated 
with  ourselves  for  being  so  constantly  reminded  of 
“  ’twas  whispered  in  heaven,  ’twas  muttered  in  hell,” 
and  exclaiming  involuntarily,  “  we  give  it  up  !  ”  The 


one  principle  and  the  one  worship  which  remained  to  following  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  A.  A.^s  manner, 

him ;  how  his  passion  for  religious  toleration  gave  though  less  didactic  than  usual 

dipiity  even  to  a  courtier ;  how  incessant  communion  NINE 

with  literary  masterpieces  prevented  his  scepticism  .  .  .  j.  .  j  v  u.. 

1  A  quiver  of  divine  delights, 

from  lapsing  into  the  cymcism  of  one  of  kindred  cha-  ^  ^haft  that  never  misses, 

racter  and  fortunes — Prosper  Merimee.  Feathered  from  the  Phoenix  dove. 


MINOR  POETS. 

Aurora:  a  Volume  of  Verse.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

Bongs  from  the  Southern  Seas.  By  John  Boyle  O’Reilly.  Sampson 
I^w  and  Co. 

Helen ;  and  other  Poems.  By  Hubert  Curtis.  Samuel  Tinsley. 

Broadstone  Hall ;  and  other  Poems.  By  W.  E.  Windus.  Chatto 
and  Windus. 

^  Trojan  Queen's  Hevenge.  By  A.  H.  Beesly,  M.A  Long¬ 
mans,  Green,  and  Co. 

There  are  certain  lessons  which  we  learn  in  many 
ways.  From  the  very  force  of  contrast  we  are  often  i 
mentally  compelled  to  thank  the  great  singers,  not  only 
for  the  message  they  bring  us,  but  also  for  the  manner 
of  it.  Language  becomes  so  supple  and  realistic  be¬ 
tween  lips  that  have  been  touched  with  fire,  that  it  is 
Well  to  be  reminded  occasionally  that  it  requires  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  approval  of  friends,  or  a  taste  for 
verse-making,  to  insure  success  or  even  a  general  hear- 
'Ofl-  We  have  amongst  us  those  who  render  the  rapid 


NINE. 

A  quiver  of  divine  delights. 

Each  a  shaft  that  never  misses, 

Feathered  from  the  Phoenix  dove. 

By  hand  of  Hope,  and  barbed  by  Love, 

And  salved  with  kisses. 

That  wounded  never  Peace,  and  only  sorrow  smites. 

A  crystal  globe  in  silver  casket, 

Whereof  the  key  is  sympathy. 

The  which  Love  holds  for  them  that  ask  it ; 

A  crystal  globe  of  mystery. 

Wherein  is  showed  to  purged  eyes. 

The  word  that  in  the  letter  lies. 

Wine  of  price  in  golden  bowl. 

That  lights  the  eye  the  word  to  read. 

That  nerves  the  arm  the  shaft  to  speed, 

And  heals  the  stricken  soul; 

That  lifts  to  Life  each  mouldering  bone. 

And  raises  Prophets  out  of  stone. 

The  shaft,  the  quiver,  and  the  bow. 

The  word,  the  crystal,  and  the  casket. 

The  Life,  the  wine,  the  bowl!  a  show 
Of  Truth  Divine,  wherein  we  mask  it. 

Whoso  shall  seize  the  soul  of  these 
Shall  know  of  Heaven  the  mysteries. 

We  quite  endorse  the  sentiment  contained  in  the  two 


tod  complex  Bide  of  life  with  a  power  that  is  at  once  concluding  lines.  There  are  many  poems  by  this 

involved  and  full  of  meaning ;  we  have  those  who  sing  author  in  the  same  strain,  and  after  having  read  and  re- 

fo  us  as  melodiously  as  Music  herself;  some  who  have  vead  them  for,  os  Vi^t  says,  in  speaking  o  ^ 

even  dared  French  poet,  where  the  diction  is  so  unusual  and  un- 

To  match  their  pipes  with  Tityrus  his  style,  expected,  r^dmg 

And  with  the  Pilgrim  that  the  Ploughman  plaid  awhile,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  while  they  are  scarcely 
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contracting  parties— -the  author  and  the  editor  of  th 
periodical  in  which  it  originally  appeared.  We  mieht 
also  have  been  supplied  with  some  hints  towards  fo^. 
ing  a  theory  as  to  the  motives  which  prompted  Afr 
Wilkie  Collins  to  write  such  an  unsatisfactory 
surely  so  able  and  experienced  a  writer  could  have 
illustrated  the  iniquity  of  the  Scotch  verdict  “  not 
proven,”  and  the  superiority  of  amateur  female  over 
professional  male  detectives,  by  means  of  a  more  artistic 
novel.  As  it  is,  the  short  preface,  which  the  author 
prefers  to  call  a  “note  :  addressed  to  the  reader,”  but 
which  is,  for  all  that,  as  arrant  a  preface  as  was  ever 
prefixed,  puzzles  us  more  than  ever;  for  we  gather 
from  the  few  words  of  admonition  addressed  to  the 
foolishly  hypercritical  reader,  that  the  author  is  con. 
scions  that  his  story  seems  unreasonable,  unnatural,  and 
improbable.  .And  yet  it  is  reprinted  (in  a  style  and  type 
which  do  credit  to  the  publishers),  and  inscribed  “to a 
true  friend.”  Hence  it  is  improbable  that  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins,  after  binding  the  inestimable  Graphic  by.  an 
exceptionally  stringent  agreement  to  print  and  illustrate  * 
whatever  he  pleased  to  write,  has  been  deliberately 
making  that  helpless  joumal  the  vehicle  for  carrying 
off  all  the  disagreeable  humours  and  turbid  fancies  that* 
have  accumulated  during  a  career  of  perpetual  sensa¬ 
tionalism.  Having  abandoned  this  and  two  or  three 
other  tentative  solutions  of  the  problem,  we  are  driven* 
to  think  that  over-boldness,  an  exaggeiuted  estimate  of 
his  powers  of  analysis  and  of  the  charms  of  his  style, 
have  betrayed  our  author  into  a  signal  failure.  What¬ 
ever  it  be,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  mood  which  pre¬ 
vailed  during  the  composition  of  this  last  work  will 
prove  transient,  and  that  so  deservedly  popular  an 
author  will  again  show  himself  worthy  of  his  reputa. 
tion  and  promise.  We  cannot  detect  any  signs  of 
waning  powers  ;  but  evidences  of  carelessness  and  mis¬ 
applied  vigour  incline  us  to  merciless  criticism.  The 
title  per  se  is  taking.  We  have  “  apt  alliteration’s  art- 
ful  aid,”  combined  with  the  coupling  of  two  incon¬ 
gruous  ideas.  Sally  Brass  was  a  lawyer,  but  not  a  lady ; 
Portia  w  as  a  lady  but  no  lawyer.  In  the  work  before 
us  there  is  very  little  law,  and  what  there  is  is  Scotch ; 
and  the  “  lady  ”  has  just  rather  more  claims  to  that 
title,  as  strictly  applied,  than  Sally  Brass.  In  fact,  there 
is  only  one  lady  in  the  book,  the  “  lady’s  ”  mother-in- 
law,  and  perhaps  she  w*as  vulgar  and  fast  when  young. 

A  more  appropriate  title  would  be  “  The  Legless 
Lunatic;  or,  a  Novel  without  a  Character.” 

The  principal  dramatis  persmim  are  —  Valeria,  “  the 
lady,”  second  wife  of  Eustace  Macallan,  an  amateur 
female  detective,  and  the  nominal  author ;  Sara, 
muddy-complexioned,  first  wife  of  Eustace  Macallan, 
dead  and  buried  three  years  before  the  story  opens,  for 
the  alleged  poisoning  of  whom,  by  arsenic,  her  husband 
was  tried  ;  Miserrimus  Dexter,  a  legless  lunatic  ;  Ariel, 
a  masculine  female  idiot  attendant  on  the  above ;  Major 
Fitzdavid,  an  elderly  Don  Juan,  much  encouraged  by 
the  females  of  the  piece. 

The  flimsy  and  straggling  plot  turns  on  Valerias 
determination,  first,  to  find  out  the  secret  which  led  her 
husband  to  marry  her  under  an  assumed  name,  and, 
secondly,  when  she  discovered  the  horrid  truth,  to 
prove  him  innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge. 
Owing  to  an  extraordinary  series  of  fortunate  accidents, 
her  misplaced  devotion  is  rewarded  with  success.  It 
turns  out  that  Miserrimus  Dexter  loved  Sara  Macallan, 
and  tried  hard  to  persuade  her  to  desert  her  husband. 
The  miserable  wife,  goaded  to  desperation  by  Dexter  s 
treacherous  proof  of  her  husband’s  dislike  of  he^tff 
and  his  passion  for  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Beauly,  committed 
suicide.  The  only  evidence  of  her  guilt  is  a  letter 
written  to  her  husband,  which  Dexter  gets  possession* 
of  and  tears  up.  Valeria  first  suspects  Mrs.  Beauly 
then  Dexter,  who,  however,  reveals  the  secret  of 
letter  in  an  opportune  fit  of  delirium.  The  fr^men  ^ 
of  the  confession  are  found  in  the  dust-heap  at  Eustace 
Alacallan’s  house,  and  successfully  pieced  together. 
For  the  palliation  of  the  wickednesses,  and  the  vin¬ 
dication  of  the  improbabilities  touched  upon  in^  t  is 
outline,  the  curious  are  referred  to  the  book  i^ 


likely  to  become  popular,  they  are  too  faulty^  in  con¬ 
struction  to  please  the  esoteric  few.  ‘  Aurora  *  is  not  by 
any  means  a  commonplace  book ;  and  though  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  more  than  one-third  of  it  could 
fiurly  be  called  poetry,  yet  its  authors  write  with  suffi¬ 
cient  power  to  claim  at  least  a  respectful  hearing. 

Mr.  O’Reilly’s  book,  ‘  Songs  of  the  Southern  Seas,’ 
is  not  commonplace  either — at  least  in  the  choice  of  most 
of  its  subjects.  We  wish  we  could  say  as  much  for  the 
treatment.  The  scene  of  many  of  the  poems  is  laid  in 
Western  Australia,  and  incidents  of  colonial  life  are 
related,  without,  however,  helping  us  much  to  realise  any 
local  characteristics.  Mr.  O’Reilly  writes  fluently  and 
pleasantly,  and  does  not  lay  himself  open  to  much  praise 
or  animadversion.  The  “  Dukite  Snake,”  while  remind- 


Dukite  Snake,”  while  remind¬ 
ing  us  a  little  of  Bret  Harte’s  manner,  takes  us  perhaps 
most  completely  into  “  that  fair  land  and  drear  land  in 
the  South,”  about  which  the  poet  is  so  enthusiastic ;  and 
an  incident  from  the  records  of  the  Enniskillen  Dragoons 
in  Spain  is  told  with  a  good  deal  of  realism  and  brio. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  criticise  anything  so  entirely 
without  form  and  void  as  ‘  Helen  ;  and  other  Poems.’ 
We  turn  hopelessly  from  the  pointless  vers  dc  societe  to 
the  colourless  poems  on  miscellaneous  subjects.  Mr. 
Curtis  has  divested^his  poetry  of  every  modern  influence; 
and,  indeed,  like  the  play  described  in  ‘Nicholas 
Nickleby,’  it  might  belong  to  any  age  or  country,  not  on 
account  of  its  world-wide  sympathies,  but  because  it 
possesses  no  distinctive  traits  of  any  kind.  It  is  almost 
with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  we  come  across  little  bits 
like  “the  mirth  of  tender  sheep,”  “  footsteps  culling  the 
dewy  flowers,”  or 

“  Where  reckless  toil 

'  Would  banish  from  his  mind  herself  unloy’l 

for,  if  not  altogether  pleasant,  they  relieve  the  general 
monotony. 

All  that  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Curtis’s  book  may 
apply  to  ‘  Broadstone  Hall ;  and  other  Poems.’  It 
has  more  actuality  perhaps,  but  it  is  a  very  barren 
waste,  in  no  way  relieved  by  Mr.  Concanen’s  illustra¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Windus  was  not  well  inspired  when  he  told 
us  that  the  two  birds  who  sing  to  him,  and  whose  songs 
ho  translates  for  us,  “  have  little  care  for  metre,  and 
are  ignorant  of  rhyme,”  because  we  are  so  often 
reminded,  as  wo  read,  of  the  first  of  those  poetical  defects. 
We  except  from  a  mass  of  commonplace  a  little  piece — 
“  My  Cruel  Lady  ” — slight  enough  in  itself,  but  on 
which  wo  will  build  the  comforting  hope  that  Mr. 
Windus  might  do  better  if  he  chose. 

We  hero  repeat  what  wo  said  at  the  beginning — that 
with  so  many  examples  of  varied  and  conscientious 
poetical  work  as  now  exist,  writers  and  readers  ought 
by  this  time  to  bo  educated  up  to  a  certain  standard. 
Such  examples  will  not  justify  direct  imitation,  or 
create  original  talent ;  but  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  they  should  insure  a  fair  amount  of  poetical  culture 
and  good  taste. 

Mr.  Beesly’s  ‘Trojan  Queen’s  Revenge’  is  written 
somewhat  on  the  same  plan  as  ‘  Balaustion’s  Adven¬ 
ture.’  Philopholus,  an  Athenian,  reads  a  play  of 
Euripides  to  the  children  of  his  lioman  patron,  inter¬ 
rupting  such  reading  from  time  to  time  by  explanations 
and  comments.  We  notice  a  want  of  smoothness  about 
Mr.  Beesly’s  verse,  which  is  not  always  efiective^  and 
indeed  liis  blank  verso  occasionally  reads  like  prose. 
There  is  a  very  natural  tendency  in  work  of  this  kind 
to  lose  its  poetical  character ;  and  even  Mr.  Tennyson’s 
translation  of  a  celebrated  passage  from  Homer  can 
hardly  be  called  poetry.  Would  not  tliat  style  of  prose 
known  as  Bible  English  producq  the  desired  effect  with 
more  dignity  and  power  ? 


THE  LAW  AND  THE  LADY. 

The  Iahv  and  the  Lady.  By  Wilkie  Collins.  In  Three  Volumes. 

Cbatto  and  Windus. 

If  the  preface  to  ‘  The  Law  and  the  Lady  ’  had  been 
a' little  longer  it  might  have  been  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  Iwok.  We  might  have  been  enlightened  as 
to  the  pecohar  relations  subsisting  between  those  high 
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The  resuscitation  of  a  three-year-old  scandal  and  tragedy 
in  these  busy  days  could  only  be  rendered  tolerable  by 


exciting  a  keen  interest  in  the  persons  principally  con¬ 
cerned.  But,  unfortunately,  the  character  of  Eustace 
Macallan  is  a  hazy  sketch  of  a  weak  common¬ 
place  creature,  while  his  wife  and  champion,  Valeria, 
w  a  prying,  vain,  obstinate  woman,  who  occasionally 
loses  her  ordinary  identity,  and  steps  out  of  her 
nwn  character.  Granted  that  inconsistencies  be  not 


men— what  a  paradise  of  oar  own  wo  might  hare  lired  in,  what 
delicions  hours  we  might  have  known  I  But  regret  is  rain ;  we  are 
separated  in  this  life — separated  by  ties  which  we  both  mourn,  and 
yet  which  we  both  reaped  My  Eustace,  there  is  a  world  beyond 
this  I  There,  our  souls  will  fly  to  meet  eacli  other,  and  mingle  in 
one  long  heavenly  embrace — in  a  rapture  forbidden  to  us  on  earth. 


For  a  lady  who  “  respects  ties,”  this  is  tolerably  strong. 
The  letter  is  justly  termed  ”  outi-ageous  ”  by  Valeria. 
The  writer,  Mrs.  Beauly,  subsequently  goes  to  stay  at 

l?.-.  _ ill _ ^1.  _  


owB  Character,  Oranted  that  mcons.atencea  be  not  Eustace’s  house  ^uring^his  wife^sTl&r  in 
nnnatu^,  i  is  c  ear  ^  mus  r  m  ^le  inexorable  demands  of  Scotch  consinship,  and  from 

sympathy  we  are  real  y  to  afford  to  more  comprehensible  thence-impelled,  wo  think,  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
natures.  Of  course  there  js  a  strong  temptation  to  put  p,ot_goe8  to  a  disreputable  masked  ball.*'  Valeria  prys 


down  incongruities  to  a  lack  of  firmness  in  the  author’s 
conception,  especially  when  he  is  rash  enough  to  make 
a  woman,  in  the  first  year  of  her  married  life,  his  mouth¬ 
piece  throughout  three  volumes.  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  has 
supported  female  characters  before  with  a  certain 
measure  of  success,  but  on  this  occasion  his  impersona¬ 
tion  of  a  bride  and  young  mother  lacks  delicacy  and 
finish.  More  study  was  needed  to  mould  the  rendering 
into  a  harmonious  whole. 

The  introduction  of  a  fantastic  cripple,  terribly  de¬ 
formed  in  mind  and  body,  is  a  piece  of  daring  bordering 
on  presumption.  Only  the  most  consummate  tact  could 


into  the  secret  drawer  of  her  husband’s  dressing-case, 
and  into  a  private  book  of  the  objectionable  Major 
Fitzdavid’s,  fitted  with  a  lock  »which  was  not  closed. 
Apropos  of  the  latter  peccadillo  she  writes r 


Had  I  any  right  to  take  advantage  of  this  accident,  and  open  the 
book  ?  I  have  put  the  question,  since,  to  some  of  my  friends,  of 
both  sexes.  The  women  all  agree  that  I  was  perfectly  justifled — 
considering  the  serious  interests  that  I  bad  at  stake — in  taking  any 
advantage  of  any  book  in  the  Major's  house. 


Valeria  seems  to  have  been  very  unfortunate  in  her 
acquaintances.  Though  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  is  not 
avowedly  expressing  his  own  experience  of  woman- 


prevent  such  n  representation  becoming  revolting,  and  kind,  and  his  own  sentiments  regarding  the  sex,  he 
that^tMr.  Wilkie  Co  1ms  in  onr  opinion,  failed  to  cannot  evade  the  responsibility  for  the  impressions  con- 
exhibit.  Like  the  poor  imbecile  Ariel,  the  public  like  to  yeyed  by  his  creations. 

have  their  fiesh  made  to  creep  ;  bi^  some  of  fit  any  whole  treatment  of  his  female  characters  reveals 

rate,  can  discnmmate  between  the  horrible  and  disgust-  ^  spirit  of  cynicism  in  strict  accordance  with  the  temper 
mg,  the  grotesque  and  the  repulsive,  and  those  who  evinced  by  the  unworthy  sneers  at  modem  science  and 
cannot  ought  to  have  their  ta.^  raised  rather  than  philosophy  which  the  author  puts  into  the  mouth  of  an 
vitiated  by  mflnential  While  on  the  subject  of  amiable  old  gentleman.  It  is  the  height  of  ingratitude 

bod  taste,  we  may  mention  that  the  symptoms  of  poison-  fQj.  writer  of  sensational  fiction  not  to  disclaim  all 
mg  by  arsenic  are  detailed  with  sickening  realism  in  sympathy  with  abuse  of  the  age.  This  age,  which  has 
the  dreary  abstract  of  the  report  of  Eustace  Macallan  s  produced  Huxley,  Tyndall,  &c.,  and  John  Stuart  Mill, 


trial  which  takes  up  the  six  first  chaptere  of  the  second  ^jgQ  delights  to  nourish  and  cherish  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins. 


volume.  We  really  cannot  justify  our  censnro  by  quo¬ 
tation,  but  refer  those  of  strong  stomach  to  vol.  ii.  p.  27. 
In  the  description  of  Miserrimns  Dexter’s  original 
paintings,  vol.  ii.  pp.  224,  225,  we  have  a  lively  specimen 
of  a  ‘‘diseased  and  riotous  delight  in  representing 
horrors.”  Pago  225  would  make  the  wildest  delirium  of 
a  Fenny  Dreadful  seem  tame  and  flat  by  comparison. 
There  is  no  objection  to  unsavoury  details  when  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  narrative,  and  the  more 
strongly  the  central  horror  of  a  scene  appeals  to  the 
feelings,  the  more  of  subsidiary  loathsomeness  we  can 
stand,  but  the  details  just  animadverted  upon  seem 
absolutely  superfluous. 

The  natural  bias  towards  the  bizarre  and  grotesque, 
which  has  been  conspicuous  in  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins’ 
former  productions,  has  a  continual  tendency  to  break 
out  into  unwarrantable  excesses,  and  should  be  carefully 
watched  and  kept  in  check.  The  literary  dealer  in 
horripilation  walks  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  must 
therefore  make  every  step  w'ith  caution.  Our  nervous 
systems  like  to  be  attacked  with. vigour  and  pertinacity, 
but  the  weapons  and  methods  must  bo  those  of  legiti¬ 
mate  warfare. 

It  is  our  painful  duty  to  notice  another  serious  fault  I 
in  taste  and  departure  from  natural  truth,  namely,  the 
low  moral  tone  attributed  to  some  of  the  female  cha¬ 
racters.  This  signal  blemish  pervades  the  whole  story, 
and  amounts  to  a  libel  on  the  female  sex.  One  who 
Spires  to  he  an  artistic  delineator  of  character  should 
be  above  the  vulgar  and  generally  ignorant  prejudices 
which  stigmatise  a  class  or  a  sex  with  vices  and  defects 
Wmnion  to  human  nature  generally.  Our  author  may 
have  intended  to  be  satirical,  and  have  claimed  license  to 
exaggerate  accordingly;  but  if  so,  liis  purpose  should 
have  been  indicated  more  clearly.  One  woman  who 
loves  her  husband  admits  an  avowed  admirer  to  her 
foom  that  he  may  prove  the  hatred  with  which  her  love 
18  returned  by  the  said  husband,  by  showing  her  his 
private  diary.  Another  writes  to  her  married  cousin, 
buatace  Macallan,  thus : — 


In  the  good  old  times  he  might  not’  have  been  so 
popular. 
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King. 

GuiUemard,  Arthur  G.— Orer  Land  and  Sea,  1873-74.  (8vo,  pp.  333.)  Tinsley 
Brothers. 

Iseulte.  By  the  Author  of  Vera.— (Crown  8vo,  pp.  863.)  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co, 
Lane,  Laura  M. — Gentleman  Verschoyle.  (3  vols.,  3I«.  6(1.)  Low  and  Co. 

Leland,  C.  G.— Fusang;  or,  the  First  Discovery  of  America.  (Crown  8vo, 
pp,  210.)  Trilbner. 

Liberal  (Christianity.  By  a  Broad-Church  Nonconfonuist.— (Cd.)  Williams  and 
Norgate. 

Martineau,  Harriet.- The  Positive  Phil  isophv  of  Auguste  (Comte.  Second 
Edition.  (2  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  8!>7,  407.)  Trilbner. 

Noble,  J.— National  Finance.  (Sro,  pp.  308.)  Longmans. 

Pettigrew,  A. — The  Handy-Oook  of  Bees.  Second  Edition.  (Fcap.  8vo,pp.  162.) 

W.  DNckwood. 

Prestwlch,  Joseph.— The  Past  and  Future  of  Geology,  A  Lecture.  (2».) 
Macmillan. 

Reade,  Wlnwood.— The  Outcast.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  262.)  Chatto  and  Windas. 
Smith,  James  Walter— Legal  Handy-Books :  Law  of  Master  and  fervant  (U.) 

Law  of  Banking  (U.)  ;  Law  of  Private  Trading  Partnership  (U.)  Effling- 
ham  Wilson. 

Stowe,  H.  B.— We  and  onr  Neighbours.  (Fcap.  8to,  pp.  890.)  Low  and  Co.  ^ 
Varieties  in  Vene.— (Fcap.,  pp.  1»0.)  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Zincke,  P.  B.— A  Walk  in  the  Orisons.  (Crown  8to,  pp.  868.)  Smith,  Elder 
and  Co. 


Eustace  MaSallan,  thus:-  MINOR  NOTICES. 

thi^v' Eostace,  what  a  cruel  destiny  is  ours!  When  I 

of  your  life,  sacrificed  to  that  wretched  woman,  my  heart  and 
nril?»*  ^  wifa— if  H  had  been  my  this  month  a  Forintghtly  The  hw  an 

a«»tUrable  happiness  to  lor#  ami  cherish  the  best,  the  dearest  of  ance  beyond  its  own  pre-eminent  loveltiieM,  the  theme  is  more 
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popular  than  Mr.  Swinburne  generally  chooses,  and  this  will 
be  gladly  noted  by  those  who  think  they  have  discerned  in 
Mr.  Swinburne’s  recent  work  a  tendency  to  leave  strange  ways 
of  passion,  and  to  establish  a  broader  title  to  fame  by  applying 
his  splendid  powers  to  the  treatment  of  more  elementary  and 
pervMing  emotions. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Thornton’s  paper  in  the  Foriniyhtly^  ‘^On  the 
Nature  of  Wealth,”  is  of  douotful  value.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
the  reason  of  this  revival  of  an  old  discussion,  or  to  find  out 
the  original  matter  which  Mr.  Thornton  wishes  to  give  to  the 
public.  The  article  is  a  full  account  of  the  well-known  views 
of  leading  economists,  with  various  illustrations  which  will  be 
greeted  bv  students  of  political  economy  as  very  old  friends 
inde^.  'To  be  told,  for  instance,  that  air  would  nave  been  of 
great  value  in  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  is  not  a  startling 
announcement.  Mr.  Thornton  certainly  takes  the  opportunity 
of  stating  which  of  the  contending  definitions  of  wealth  he 
himself  approves,  but  even  this  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  such 
a  ponderous  article  on  a  worn-out  topic. 

No.  XII.  of  Hours  in  a  Library,”  in  the  Comhill^  is  de¬ 
voted  to  William  Ilazlitt,  and  is  not  less  fresh,  suggestive, 
and  full  of  happy  instances  of  penetration  than  its  predeces¬ 
sors,  although  open,  like  all  criticisms,  to  considerable  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion.  The  chief  idea  in  the  essay,  to  which  the 
writer  again  and  again  recurs,  is  the  personality  of  Ilazlitt’s 
criticisms.  It  was  in  criticising  persons  that  Hazlitt’s  acumen 
appeared  at  its  brightest;  he  seems  to  have  wanted  the  stimu¬ 
lus  of  finding  himself  face  to  face  with  an  individuality  and 

Erompted  to  take  the  measure  of  it,  before  he  could  exercise 
is  critical  powers  to  the  utmost.  This,  if  not  his  egotistic  love 
of  paradox  and  feverish  straining  after  singularity,  may  be  the 
explanation  of  his  amazing  indifference  to  the  sonnets  and 

Sjems  of  Shake.<4peare.  The  Comhill  writer  remarks  of  his 
hakespeare  criticisms,  that  that  which  really  attracts  Haz- 
litt  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  title  of  his  book;  he  describes 
the  characters  of  Shakespeare’s  plays.  It  is  lago,  and  Timon, 
and  Coriolanus,  and  Antony,  and  Cleopatra,  who  really  interest 
him.  He  loves  and  hates  them  as  if  they  were  his  own  con¬ 
temporaries  ;  he  gives  the  main  outlines  of  their  character  with 
a  spirited  touch.”  The  writer  adds  very  justly  that  Hazlitt 
is  not  at  his  best  in  Shakespeare  criticism ;  and  goes  on  to  say 
that^— 

The  best,  indeed,  of  Ilazlitt’s  criticisms — if  the  word  may  be  so 
far  extended — are  his  criticisms  of  living  men.  The  criticism  of 
contemporary  portraits  called  the  “  Spirit  of  the  Age  ”  is  one  of  the 
first  of  those  series  which  have  now  become  popular,  as  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  very  best.  The  descriptions  of  Bentham,  and  God¬ 
win,  and  Coleridge,  and  Home  Tooke,  are  masterpieces  in  their  way. 
They  are,  of  course,  unfair ;  but  that  is  part  of  their  charm.  One 
would  no  more  take  for  granted  Hazlitt’s  valuation  of  Wordsworth 
than  Timon’s  judgment  of  Alcibiades.  Hazlitt  sees  through  coloured 
glasMs,  but  his  vision  is  not  the  less  penetrating.  The  vulgar 
satirist  is  such  a  one  as  Hazlitt  somewhere  mentioned  who  called 
Wordsworth  a  dunce.  Hazlitt  was  quite  incapable  of  such  a  sole¬ 
cism.  Ho  knew,  nobody  better,  that  a  telling  caricature  must  bo  a 
good  likeness.  If  he  darkens  the  shades,  and  here  and  there  ex- 
ftg^rates  an  ungainly  feature,  we  still  know  that  the  shade  exists 
ana  that  the  feature  is  not  symmetrical.  De  Quincey  reporta  the 
saying  of  some  admiring  friend  of  Hazlitt,  who  confessed  lo  a  shud¬ 
der  whenever  Ilazlitt  used  his  habitual  gesture  of  placing  his  hand 
within  his  waistcoat.  The  hand  might  emerge  armed  with  a 
dagger.  Whenever,  said  the  same  friend  (Heaven  preserve  us  from 
our  friends !),  Hazlitt  had  been  distracted  for  a  moment  from  the 
general  conversation,  he  looked  round  with  a  mingled  air  of  suspi¬ 
cion  and  defiance  as  though  sohm  objectionable  phrase  might  have 
evaded  his  censure  in  the  interval.  The  traits  recur  to  us  when  we 
read  Hazlitt’s  descriptions  of  the  men  he  had  known. 

In  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan’s  Personal  Reminiscence  ”  of 
Thomas  Love  I’eacock,  in  the  New  Quarterli/  Magazine^  the 
most  interesting  point  is  that,  on  a  certain  sunshiny  day,  several 
years  ago,  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  might  have  been  seen  “  going 
on  pilgrimage  ”  to  Lower  Halliford,  with  “  youth  in  his  limbs, 
reverence  in  his  heart,  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  the  tiny 
Pickering  edition  of  Catullus  (a  veritable  lepidum  lihellumj 
but,  alas  I  far  from  novum)  in  his  waistcoat  pocket.”  Mr. 
Buchanan  does  not  tell  us  what  he  had  for  breanfast  before  he 
started;  but  he  communicates  the  equally  interesting  fact  that, 
though  Mr.  Peacock  had  a  horror  of  tobacco,  and  he  had  made 
a  solemn  promise  not  to  smoke  within  five  hundred  yards  of 
Mr.  Peacock’s  house,  he  is  ashamed  to  say  that  he  ”  violated 
the  arrangement,”  and  “  well  remembers  one  night  stealthily 
opening  the  bedroom  window  in  the  house  at  Halliford  and 
*  blowing  a  cloud '  out  into  the  summer  night”  Some  people 
^11  be  surprised  to  hear  that  there  was  perfect  agreement 
between  Mr.  Peacock  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  except  on  the  sub- 


Jurisdiction  and  Punishments  of  Summary  Criminal  Courti 
{witli  special  reference  to  the  Lnsh).  By  W.  C.  Spens,  Sheiiffii* 
Substitute  of  Lanarkshire.  (Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  ClartI 
Seeing  that  there  has  been  no  case  of  flogging  in  Scotland 
since  1831,  and  that  no  alarm  has  been  raised  north  of  the 
Tweed  by  any  apprehended  or  alleged  outbreak  of  brutalit? 
we  were  rather  surprised  to  find  certain  expressions  in  lit 
Spens’s  elaborate  and  instructive  treatise  which  seemed  to 
show  that  he  was  in  favour  of  extending  the  lash  to  Scotland. 
On  following  Mr.  Spens,  however,  to  the  end  of  his  treatise  we 
found  that  he  advocates,  with  much  hesitation,  only  a  very 
modified  extension  of  the  lash,  and  that  sol^  on  the  ground 
that  it  has  put  down  violent  robbery  in  England.  If  Mr. 
Spens  had  looked  at  the  Judicial  Statistics,  he  would  hare 
seen  how  utterly  baseless  is  the  common  rumour  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  He  would  have  found  that  the  crimes  punishable  by  the 
Act  of  1863  did  not  diminish  after  the  passing  of  that  Act 
This  being  so,  we  imagine  that  Mr.  Spens  will  withdraw  the 
qualified  and  hesitating  support  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
disposed  to  give  to  the  punishment  of  flogging.  Only  in  two 
cases  does  Mr.  Spens  suggest  the  application  of  the  lash,  if  it 
is  to  be  applied  at  all— wilful  fire-raising  where  there  is  risk  to 
life,  and  breaking  into  a  house  armed  with  lethal  weapons. 
With  the  present  outcry  for  the  infliction  of  the  lash  in 
punishment  of  assaults  Mr.  Spens  has  no  sympathy  whatever; 
and  indeed  it  is  clear  that  his  own  judgment  as  to  “the 
experienced  inefficacy  of  corporal  pains,”  which  has  been  the 
conviction  of  the  judicial  mind  in  Scotland  for  the  last  forty 
years,  has  been  overborne  by  the  reckless  misrepresentations 
of  vulgar  rumour.  His  repugnance  to  the  brutality  of  the  lash 
is  expressed  plainly  enough.  “  It  is  hardly  possible,”  he  says, 

not  to  look  upon  corporal  punishment,  even  though  applied 
to  men  only,  as  a  sort  of  relic  of  barbarism.”  Again “  Gf 
all  the  degrading  and  brutalising  punishments  that  we  at 
present  have  in  this  country,  I  look  upon  the  lash  as  the 
worst.”  With  regard  to  the  punishment  of  wife-beaters  with 
the  lash,  he  entertains  a  very  decided  and  adverse  opinion : — 

The  class  to  which  the  present  outcry  throughout  the  country  has 
reference  is  a  non-criminal  class.  In  the  first-mentioned  class  the 
offences  struck  at  by  statute  were  the  results  of  premeditated  plans 
to  attack  and  rob.  The  second  class  referred  to  is  one  honestly 
earning  a  livelihood  for  thems(  Ives  and  their  families ;  and  the 
offences  with  regard  to  which  the  present  agitation  has  arisen  are 
probably  in  almost  every  case  unpremeditated,  and  arising  from  the 
effects  of  intemperance.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  intoxication  is 
to  be  regarded  as  any  excuse  in  the  eyes  of  the  law ;  but  still, 
planned  ruffianism  with  the  intention  of  robbing  is  unquestiunablj 
I  morally  a  worse  offence  than  an  unpremeditated  assault  committed 
when  the  mind  is  blinded  by  drink.  The  extensive  use  of  the  lash, 
as  at  one  time  loudly  advocated  fur  every  case  of  wife-beating,  might 
letid  to  a  vast  amount  of  social  miseiy.  In  the  first  place,  to  an 
honest  hard-working  man  betrayed  into  ungovernable  passion 
through  an  exceptional  fit  of  intoxication  resulting  in  an  assault, 
the  lash  might  bring  utter  mental  degradation,  and  his  usefulness 
as  a  member  of  the  community  might  thereby  be  completely  im¬ 
paired.  In  the  second  place,  it  might  cause  disunion  and  hatred  in 
those  homes  where  the  wife’s  or  children’s  evidence  had  brought 
about  the  husband’s  or  father’s  sentence.  In  the  third  place,  it  might 
lead  to  murder  ;  for  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  a  man  might 
be  disposed  to  say  or  think,  I  may  as  well  be  hung  as  get  the  cat 
In .  the  fourth  place,  another  kind  of  ruffian  might,  after  such 
punishment,  bo  deterred  through  fear  from  attacking  his  wife  a 
second  time,  but  no  legislation  can  guard  against  moral  torture  or 
physical  suffering  inflicted  by  cold  and  starvation  ;  and  such  means 
of  revenge  many  a  dastardly  coward  might  have  recourse  to. 

Mr.  P.  A.  Pickering’s  Essay  on  Friendship  (H.  Sotheran)  is  sn 
elegantly  written  homily  on  a  virtue  which  receives  but  scant 
encouragement  from  our  pulpits,  and  indeed  has  a  v«y 
inferior  place,  if  a  place  at  all,  in  Christian  ethics.  Mr. 
Pickering  is  well  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  from  Cicero  “  De  Amici tia”  to  Cowper  On  Friendshift 
and  has  studied  most  of  the  memorable  instances  of  friend¬ 
ship — David  and  Jonathan,  Socrates  and  Alcibiades,  and 
friendship  to  which  a  monument  has  been  raised^  in  In 
Memoriam.’  The  chief  omission  in  the  essay,  and  it  is  a  tsty 
striking  one,  is  the  friendship  to  which  we  owe  one  of  the 
richest  possessions  of  all  literature,  Shakespeare’s 
The  theory  underlying  Mr.  Pickering’s  essay  may  be  described 
as  a  modification  of  that  expressed  in  Bacon’s  saying,  t^ 
”  Friendship  cannot  exist  between  equals.”  In  its  strictest 
interpretation  this  can  only  mean  that  there  is  no  such  tmng 
as  disinterested  friendship.  Mr.  Pickering  is  less  absolute  than 
this;  he  suggests  only  whether  friendship  can  exist  between  mW 
of  similar  pursuits,  whether  friendship  is  not  killed  by  any  sw 
of  rivalry.  When  men  are  engaged  in  the  same  work,  unless 
one  quits  the  field  in  favour  of  the  other,  or  humbler 
ledges  the  other’s  superiority,  little  jarrings  and  ^ 
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^tWMn  Mr.  1  eaoMk  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  except  on  the  sub-  almost  inevitably  arise.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  two 
ject  of  tobacco-snaoke.  This,  Mr.  Buchanan  says,  proved  **  the  poets  of  equal  fame,  or  two  rival  men  of  science,  or  statesinen, 
one  dark  cloud  of  misundentandmg  between  them.”  have  been  intimate  friends.  Perhaps  the  most  acute  part  ox 
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Mr  Pickering’s  interesting  essay  is  his  examination  of  the 
conditions  on  which  the  friendship  of  David  and  Jonathan 
was  based.  ’  He  brings  out  very  clearly  that,  in  the  history  of 
that  friendship,  the  disinterestedness  lay  with  the  stronger, 
more  generous,  and  less  calculating  family  of  Saul.  Mr. 
Pickenng’s  is  the  sort  of  moral  essay  that  we  would  like  to 
gee  multiplied.  He  cannot  be  said  to  have  revealed  any  new 
principle  of  guidance  in  the  choice  of  friends,  but  he  writes 
elegantly,  and  with  good  sense  and  good  feeling. 


one  may  at  the  first  blush  accord  to  it  the  merit  of  veracity. 
The  scene  is  just  as  unattractive  as  the  reality,  and 
in  this  way  the^  work  shows  a  marked  difference  from 
the  sentimental  view  of  the  same  subject  English  painters 
sometimes  indulge.  So  far,  moreover,  the  picture  has  just  the 
merit  that  belongs  to  Fortuny’s  art.  With  him  there  is  never 


HiUoire  d Angleterre^  par  Antonin  Roche.  2  vols. — M. 
Roche’s  *  History  of  England,’  of  which  the  copy  before 
to  a  new  edition,  is  nre-eminentlv  an  elementarv 


us  belongs  to  a  new  edition,  is  pre-eminently  an  elementary 
book  and  as  such  suited  to  educational  purposes.  It  has, 
we  lilieve,  been  adopted  as  a  class-book  by  the  University  of 
T’i.otipa  !  and  to  Enelish  boys  it  mav  bo  useful  as  a  work  for 


France ;  and  to  English  boys  it  may  bo  useful  as  a  work  for 
translation,  where  the  young  reader  may  find  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  history  of  his  own  country,  combined  with 
an  excellent  text  for  translation  into  English.  It  is,  however, 
in  France  that  M.  Roche’s  book  is  chiefly  wanted.  School 
histories  of  England  are  far  from  abounding  in  France  j  in 
some  cases  they  are  wretchedly  inaccurate,  in  others  they  are 
too  extensive  for  the  wants  of  primary  tuition.  It  is  not  that 
French  historians  have  neglected  the  phases  of  a  history  which 
is  as  interesting  as  that  of  any  nation  in  the  world.  Augustin 
Thierry  has  fairly  described  the  events  which  preceded  and 
followed  the  Norman  Conquest.  Villemain  has  written  an 
elaborate  account  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  so  has  M.  Guizot; 
but  few  have  deigned  to  descend  from  the  highest  standpoint 
to  give  a  history  which  may  be  useful  to  the  young  as  well  as 
to  the  old.  M.  Roche  makes  no  lofty  pretensions,  out  he  has, 
we  think,  done  just  what  was  wanted.  His  volumes  form  a 
clear  and  well-condensed  chronicle  of  events  from  the  earliest 
origin  of  English  history  down  to  the  peace  of  Amiens.  The 
author,  who  displays  throughout  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
subject,  has  not  seen  fit  to  continue  his  work  beyond  that  date, 
for  fear,  no  doubt,  of  relating  with  less  impartiality  events  that 
are  almost  within  the  recollection  of  the  living. 


AET. 


PICTURES  BY  FOREIGN  PAINTERS. 


The  gallery  in  Pall  Mall  is  always  very  carefully  representa¬ 
tive  of  orthodox  English  notions  about  French  art.  Most 
Englishmen,  however  slight  their  interest  in  matters  of  taste, 
can  summon  up  on  occasion  the  names  of  Gdrome  or  Meissonier. 
Even  among  those  whose  insular  prejudices  are  strong  there 
is  never  any  question  about  the  transcendent  genius  of  these 
men.  Miraculous  stories  of  their  executive  skill  are  current 
throughout  all  picture-buying  society,  and  for  all  these  reasons 
a  G6r#me  or  a  Meissonier  is  nearly  always  to  be  found  in  the 
gallery  in  Pall  Mall.  This  year  it  is  a  Gdrome,  a  very 
pwMtaking  work  called  “  La  Danse  du  Sabre  ”  (69),  con- 
taming  many  admirable  technical  qualities,  but  with  very  little 
to  attract  or  satisfy  those  who  accept  masterpieces  on  authority. 
It  presents  the  kind  of  triumph  and  the  kind  of  failure  in 
painting  often  before  found  in  G^rome’s  art,  and  with  a  free 
and  full  acknowledgment  of  its  merits  and  defects  is  perhaps 
best  left  without  discussion.  It  has  no  beauty  to  fascinate  us, 
nor  has  it  the  kind  of  fault  that  tempts  criticism.  It  is,  in 
short,  a  thoroughly  orthodox  work,  which  would  be  less  ad- 
mu^  if  the  author  were  of  less  consideration.  And  in  the 
8^e  silent  space  with  this  laborious  achievement  may  be 
placed  many  another  specimen  of  orthodox  art  from  the  hands 
of  men  very  much  less  deserving  of  respect. 

The  most  modern  of  the  traditions  which  govern  the  selec- 
hon  of  pictures  in  Pall  Mall  dates  from  the  advent  of  Fortuny. 
Ever  since  the  **  Spanish  Marriage  ”  was  exhibited  we  have 
*^*^“i®rou8  competitors  for  Fortuny’s  honours,  and  now 
that  the  painter  is  dead,  and  his  peculiar  talent  less  often 
visible  to  correct  imitation,  we  shall  probably  hear  of  many 
more.  Fortuny’s  aims  in  painting  were  never  very  noble,  but 
they  ^0^  least  accomplished  with  mastery.  However 
tnvial  his  subject,  and  it  was  never  more  than  trivial, 
there  was  always  some  atoning  qualities  of  quick  and 
wthful  perception,  some  brilliant  trace  of  executive  dexterity. 
A  pMt  many  of  Fortuny’s  imitators  have  very  readily  ac- 
<iuired  his  taste  for  vulgar  themes.  So  far  they  have  kept 
even  pace  with  their  master,  but  the  service  they  do  this 
master  is  no  more  than  to  prove  that  the  gift  of  the  craftsman 
v^ss  all  that  was  valuable  in  Fortuny’s  art.  There  are  in  the 


h  Dy  K.  Kibera.  It  represents  a  fairy  of  the  circus,  wounded 
^vom  her  horse.  She  is  being  borne  out  by  the  clown 

•Jd  some  of  the  attendants,  and  round  about  press  the  crowd 
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*  eager  spectators — a  crowd  made  up  of  the  typical  persons 
"dppoeed  to  belong  to  life  on  the  stage.  Looking  at  the  picture. 


any  favourable  colouring  of  vulgar  facts ;  rather,  if  we  detect 
anything  added,  it  is  with  a  cynicism  that  chooses  to  em¬ 
phasize  unduly  the  unlovely  aspects  of  common  life.  The 
failure  in  this  picture  of  Ribera’s  concerns  not  the  subject  but 
its  expression.  The  painting  here  assumes  to  be  masterly 
without  being  correct.  There  is  no  doubt  abundant  talent  in 
the  manf^ement  of  the  many  bright  colours,  in  the  disposition 
of  the  crowd  so  as  to  preserve  in  them  the  appearance  of 
reality;  but  such  talent  wo  should  expect  to  find  in  any 
French  painter  dealing  with  this  class  of  painting.  The  power 
of  seizing  the  materials  of  every-day  life,  and  transporting  them 
on  to  the  canvas  without  change  or  loss  of  vitality,  is  the  gift 
in  which  the  French  genre  painter  is  supreme.  But  if  we  look 
to  the  actual  execution  of  this  work  we  shall  find  it  flashy 
rather  than  brilliant.  The  drawing  in  some  places,  notably  in 
the  arm  of  the  reclining  figure,  is  not  beyond  reproach  ;  the 
expressions  of  the  fetces  will  not  bear  minute  study.  More¬ 
over,  the  colouring,  though  it  deals  with  many  positive  tints,  is 
not  truly  forcible ;  the  use  of  tone  has  taken  something  of  the 
natural  brightness  away.  A  more  distinct  trace  of  Fortuny’s 
style  is  to  bo  found  in  Rossi’s  work  (82),  called  the 
**  Phrenologist”  Rossi  was  one  of  the  Spanish  painter’s 
friends  in  Rome,  and  he  is  a  prominent  member  of 
the  small  band  of  Italian  painters  in  which  Simonetti  and 
Filosa  must  be  ranked,  who  have  definitely  adopted  the  very 
meagre  ideal  of  painting  which  Fortuny  left  behind.  “  After 
the  Bal  Masqu^  ”  (91),  by  Ducro,  is  another  work  in  the  same 
style ;  but  the  most  ambitious  effort  in  this  manner  is  **  The 
Conjuror”  (112),  by  J.  Argrassot,  a  work  stamped  with  a 
remarkable  talent,  but  open  to  some  of  the  objections  that 
have  been  urged  against  the  picture  by  Ribera.  Madrazo, 
who  sends  a  small  picture,  called  “  In  My  Garden  ”  (83),  a 
study  of  a  single  figure  clad  in  the  most  hideous  contrast  of 
pink  and  mauve,  is  of  course  entitled  to  be  ranked  as  in  part  an 
originator  of  this  style  of  painting — a  style  in  which  chic  is 
made  to  serve  for  beauty,  and  the  inutation  of  vulgar  trivialities 
is  ranked  among  the  signs  of  genius.  A  colossal  manifestation 
of  the  same  petty  ideal  may  be  found  in  the  two  life-size 
figures,  by  Duez,  called  “Splendour”  (160)  and  “Misery” 
(164).  Observe,  for  instance,  in  the  first  of  the  two  figures 
representing  a  courtesan  in  the  fulness  of  popularity,  with 
what  care  the  artist  has  marked  the  powder  on  the  cheeks, 
the  rouge  on  the  lips,  the  dyed  yellow  hair ;  while  the  model¬ 
ling  of  the  face  that  underlies  these  superficialities,  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  permanent  features  of  the  face,  is  well-nigh  as 
poor  as  it  can  be.  But  the  painter,  who  is  so  apt  for  the 
imitation  of  costume  and  so  careless  of  what  is  more  of  pro¬ 
found  significance,  would  fain  be  a  moralist ;  and  accordingly, 
in  the  second  frame,  we  find  the  form  of  a  haggard  and  poor 
old  woman  who  only  retains  a  pair  of  pink  satin  shoes  as  the 
sign  of  her  former  splendour.  These  two  pictures,  which  we 
remember  to  have  seen  in  the  salon  last  year,  give  a  most 
unhappy  impresson  of  the  painter’s  talent.  We  hare  met  with 
smaller  compositions  byDuez  that  have  been  admirable  in  colour. 

The  worlu  already  mentioned,  together  with  “  Le  Satyr  en 
Famille”  (68),  by  Prion,  a  classic  theme  interpreted  in  a 
manner  altogether  Parisian,  are  among  the  more  ambitious 
contents  of  the  exhibition.  Wo  have  left  ^ourselves  but  little 
space  to  notice  the  more  modest  and  more  mteresting  elements 
of  the  show.  There  are  ffood  pictures  here  not  greariy  esteemed 
by  the  ordinary  seeker  for  Gdromes  and  Meissoniers,  and  ospe- 
ciully  good  are  the  three  works  contributed  by  Pierre  Billet. 
Among  landscapes  may  be  mentioned  the  winter  scenes  by 
Munthe,  the  studies  of  the  Lagune  by  Clara  Montalba,  and 
“  A  Dutch  Homestead  ”  by  Roelofs.  Israels,  Blommers, 
Anker,  and  Sohn  also  take  rank  among  the  praiseworthy 
contributors. 

Those  who  are  not  content  with  the  simple  and  somewhat 
world- worn  systems  of  art  expression  mty  find  in  the  Upper 
Gallery  something  to  excite  a  jaded  artistic  taste.  It  consists 
of  a  head  of  Christ,  painted  by  Gabriel  Max.  Seen  from  a 
distance  the  eyes  are  open,  but  when  approached  nearer  they 
wpear  to  be  closed.  This  picture,  or  puzzle,  has  reduced  many 
German  newspapers  to  tearful  emotion.  It  is  cerUunly  an 
ingenious  device. 


DEAMA. 


8IONOB  SALVlNl’S  OTHBLLO. 

A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  representation  of  Othello 
by  an  Italian  company,  because  it  was  from  an  Italian  novel — 
Cinthio’s  *  Hecatommithi ' — that  Shakespeare  borrowed  the 
story  of  his  tremendous  tragedy.  The  characters  and  the 
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pMsions  are  nominally  Italian.  Whether  it  waa  from  a  sense 
of  the  propiiety  of  things  that  Shakespeare  went  for  an 
example  of  tragic  jealousy  to  the  South,  where  all  the  passions 
are  or  swifter  development  and  more  volcanic  manifestation 
than  in  the  cold  North,  or  simply  because  the  earlier  revival 
of  art  in  Italy  had  furnished  the  dramatist  with  more  abundant 
material,  and  Cinthio’s  tales  came  ready  to  his  hand,  it  is  im* 
possible  to  say ;  but  he  chose  his  dratnatit  perwna  from  Italy, 
and  it  must  always  be  interesting  to  see  how  Italian  actors  en¬ 
deavour  to  embody  them.  To  be  sure,  Othello  is  a  Moor,  and 
supposed  to  bo  made  of  still  more  inflammable  stuff  than  the 
Italian  ;  still,  before  he  came  to  Shakespeare’s  hands,  ho  had 
been  passed  through  an  Italian  alembic.  In  these  days,  when  the 
study  of  diflerent  nationalities  is  pursued  as  an  exact  science, 
the  performance  ot  Othello  by  an  Italian  actor  of  genius 
oilers  the  highest  facilities  for  comparison.  We  are  dmost 
compelled  to  study  both  how  far  Shakespeare  endeavoured  to 
realise  the  movements  of  the  Italian  nature,  and  how  far  it  is 
possible  for  the  Italian  nature  to  confine  itself  within  the 
limits  of  tragic  frenzy  as  conceived  by  Shakespeare. 

Salvini’s  impersonation  brings  out  in  the  strongest  light  the 
prudent  boldness  of  Shakespeare’s  treatment,  his  wisdom  in 
refraining  from  wasting  his  strength  in  futile  eflbrts  in  which 
a  cultivated  modem  dramatist  would  be  certain  to  engage. 
He  would  seem  to  have  simply  taken  the  outline  of  Cinthio’s 
story  as  a  germ,  developed  and  shaped  it  into  a  tragic  unity, 
and  left  his  mind  in  its  plastic  operations  undisturbed  and  un¬ 
obstructed  by  any  considerations  of  specific  truth  to  Italian 
paasion.  The  result  is  that  Othello  is,  in  some  inferior  and 
accidental  points,  a  passionate  Englishman ;  his  passion 
displays  itself  at  times  in  forms  that  are  characteristically 
EngliMh.  The  stiff  dignity  and  crude  violence  with  which  we 
are  f.imiliar  in  the  assumptions  of  the  character  by  English 
tragedians  are  perfectly  natural  interpretations  of  the  text, 
and  cannot  be  found  fault  with  as  misrepresentations  of 
Shakespeare.  Hut  though  Shakespeare’s  Othello  is  in 
accidentals  a  jealous  Englishman,  he  is  in  essentials  a  jealous 
man.  If  Shakespeare  h^  not  boldly  disregarded  all  striving 
after  local  colouring,  he  would  have  hampered  the  operations 
of  his  creative  ^nius,  and  marred  his  instinctive  perceptions 
of  larger  truth,  ^'ot  all  his  genius  could  have  broken  through 
the  barriers  of  race,  and  enabled  him  to  secure  correctness  in 
characteristic  trifles;  and  if  he  had  vexed  himself  in  straining 
after  impossibilities,  he  would  only  have  bruised  his  wings, 
and  shaken  the  strength  and  certainty  of  his  flight.  Our 
English  actors  represent  Othello  after  the  manner  of  their 
country,  without  any  discredit  to  their  intelligence;  and 
Signor  Salvini  is  able  to  superinduce  a  warmer  colouring  and 
a  fuller  body  of  passion  without  doing  violence  to  the  text. 

It  is  rumoured  that  Mr.  Irving’s  next  venture  in  tragedy  is 
to  be  Othello,  and  if  so.  Signor  Salvini’s  visit  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  unfortunate  circumstance  for  the  success  of  the 
undertaking.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  acting  so  transcendent 
and  stupendous  as  Salvini’s,  that  it  spoils  one’s  enjoyment  of 
moderately  good  acting  in  the  same  character.  Salvini's 
Othello  has  the  same  dwindling  effect  upon  minor  per¬ 
formances  that  waa  produced  by  Ristori*s  Lady  Macbeth. 
In  volume  and  energy  of  passion  he  rises  above  the  conventions 
of  the  English  stage,  and  probably  above  the  possibilities  of 
English  acting.  The  conception  of  Othello  being  too  clear 
to  leave  any  room  for  strikii^  ingenuities  of  interpretation, 
the  merit  of  every  representation  of  the  part  must  be  almost 
entirely  executive ;  and  though  there  is  no  reason  why 
^lvini|s  wonderful  voice,  which  seems  to  be  capable  of  every 
intonation  bet  ween  the  fondest  tenderness  and  the  most  terrific 
fury,  should  be  a  hopeless  phenomenon  for  the  English  stage,  it 
is  almost  too  much  to  hope  for  an  English  actor  who  shall  have 
tbesame  power  of  expressing  tempests  of  passion  without  losing 
his  self-control.  In  his  wildest  paroxysms  of  fury  Salvini  some¬ 
how  conveys  the  notion  that  he  holds  himself  within  easy  re¬ 
covery  ;  he  never  rants,  nor  incurs  the  least  suspicion  of  ranting, 
and  that  would  seem  to  be  a  peculiarly  Italian  gift.  An  Eng¬ 
lish  nature  is  less  easily  moved,  and  leas  easily  stopped; 
passion  is  more  inward,  takes  a  deeper  hold  of  the  foundations 
of  the  system.  An  Englishman  has  more  difficultv  in  getting 
the  machinery  of  passion  under  way,  and  it  is  more  unman¬ 
ageable  when  the  difilculties  of  starting  are  overcome.  Hence 
we  con  hardly  expect  ever  to  see  an  actor  of  English  blood 
capable  of  giving  expression  to  the  sudden  fluctuations  and 
rovulsions  of  feeling  with  which  Salvini  amazes  and  con¬ 
founds  his  audience  in  the  character  of  Othello.  And  not  only 
in  the  more  convulsive  scenes,  but  generally  throughout  the 
play,  Salvini  allows  himself  greater  freedom  and  latitude  than 
might  be  safe  for  an  English  actor.  On  our  stage  Othello  is 
usually  represented,  in  the  opening  of  the  plav,  as  rather 
wvere  and  cold— a  stem  commander  whose  life  has  been  passed 
in  camps,^  and  whose  heart  has  been  softened  by  the  ingenu- 
ous  admiration  of  Desdemona  to  an  afl'ection  which  has 
nothmg  in  it  of  youthful  tumult,  and  hardly  rises  above  warm 
parental  kmdliness.  Our  actors  evidently  find  a  difficulty  in 


the  Duke  and  his  Council  with  a  weak  excess  of  passion  for 
a  girl.  Few  of  them  would  dare  to  attempt  the  expression  ’ 
of  uxoriousness  which  Salvini  makes  him  betray*  during  his 
impeachment  without  any  sacrifice  of  dignity.  When  Othello* 
lands  in  Cyprus,  and  Desdemona  meets  him,  be  breaks,  in  the 
delighted  tenderness  of  his  greeting,  into  an  eiubeint 
foolishly  fond  little  laugh,  which  is  incomparably  expressive, 
but  which  perhaps  none  but  an  Italian  could  execute  without 
appearing  ridiculous.  We  are  obliged  to  banish  such  an 
expression  to  the  region  of  comedy ;  it  cannot  find  a  place  in 
our  tragical  gamut.  There  are  many  little  points  of  the  same 
kind  in  Signor’s  Salvini’s  Othello. 

In  the  final  scene  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  Salvini 
oversteps  the  line  that  separates  tragedy  from  repulsive  horror. 
There,  again,  he  is  probably  true  to  his  national  instincts,  and 
permits  himself  nothing  that  would  not  exercise  a  legitimate*^ 
artistic  fascination  over  an  audience  of  his  countrymen.  The 
additional  horror  with  which  the  actor  contrives  to  invest  the 
murder  of  Desdemona  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  it 
is  produced  by  means  of  a  stage  arrangement  which  at  first^ 
sight  would  seem  to  be  a  refinement  upon  the  custom  of  our 
stage.  The  front  of  the  stage  represents  the  boudoir  of  Des-^ 
demons,  and  her  bed  is  placed  in  an  inner  apartment, 
separated  from  the  boudoir  by  long  white  curtains.  It  may 
be  remarked  in  parenthesis  that  the  Italian  version  acted  by 
Signor  Salvini’s  company  deserves  credit  for  omitting  the  scene 
of  the  attempted  assassination  of  Cassio,  which  serves  no  purpose 
except  to  afford  a  crowning  illustration  of  lago’s  villany,  and 
but  ioT  that  might  be  as  well  narrated  or  hinted  at,  and  in-' 
eluding  instead  the  beautiful  scene  between  Desdemona  and 
Emilia,  which  is  omitted  in  our  acting  version.  This  is  an 
improvement ;  and  the  seclusion  of  the  bedchamber  where  the 
murder  is  consummated  might  also  seem  to  be  a  refinement, 
as  carrying  out  the  precept  of  Horace  not  to  give  offence  by 
deeds  of  violence  coram  populo.  But  though  Signor  Salvini 
departs  from  the  text,  in  so  far  as  he  does  not  smother 
Desdemona  in  actual  sight  of  the  audience,  the  spectacle  which 
he  contrives  instead — llesdemona  begging  in  piteous  agony 
for  her  life,  and  carried  struggling  behind  the  curtain — is 
almost  more  horrible  than  the  original.  In  an  Elizabethan 
ballad,  which  Mr.  J.  Payne  Collier  has  disinterred,  the  horror 
of  the  story  is  heightened  by  making  Othello  treat  his  innocent 
wife  with  greater  violence  than  Shakespeare’s  notions  of  stage 
decorum  have  directed : —  i 

O  ’twas  a  piteous  sight  to  sec, 

A  thing  80  mocke  and  faire. 

Tome  with  such  salvage  crueltie 
I3y  her  long  lovelie  haire. 

Signor  Salvini’s  action  in  the  final  scene  is  hardly  less  brutal. 
He  summons  Desdemona  from  her  chamber,  and  informs  her 
his  deadly  purpose ;  he  walks  savagely  to  and  fro  across  ^e 
stage  with  a  leopard-like  crouch  and  scowl,  Desdemonafollowinr 
him  with  protestation  and  entreaty ;  then  when  the  ill-chauoed 
mention  of  Cassio’s  name  occurs,  his  fury  bursts  all  bounds,  he 
seizes  her  violently,  and  carries  her,  pleading  and  struggling, 
behind  the  curtain,  whence  presently  cries  come  that  indicate 
the  execution  of  the  murder.  After  all,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  classical  rule  of  killing  behind  the  scenes  has  t^ 
effect  of  softening  the  horrors  of  tragedy;  a  murder 'out of 
sight  and  within  hearing  is  perhaps  more  exciting  than  when 
the  actors  are  in  full  view.  W.  Minto. 


THE  THEATRES. 

Mdme.  Fargueil  won  her  spurs  in  melodrama.  So  long 
ago  as  1853  she  took  up  the  mass  of  crudities  and  absurditiw 
which  MM.  Barriere  and  Thiboust  called  “  Les  Fillee  de 
Marbre,”  and  so  informed  it  with  the  tire  of  her  overcharged 
nature,  the  sparks  of  which  have  of  late  been  allowed  to 
smoulder  in  M.  Sardou’s  social  philosophy,  that  the  character 
of  Marco  the  courtesan  came  out  of  it  as  one  of  the  most 
striking  figures  of  the  modern  stage.  Tired  of  singing  chorus 
to  tales  of  adultery,  and  of  shooting  satirical  sh^ts  at  the 
domestic  relations,  Mdme.  Fargueil  has  now  returned  to  the 
field  of  past  triumphs,  and  from  the  stage  of  the  Ambigu^ 
Comique  has  nightly  sent  a  thrill  through  Parisian  audienws 
that  penetrated  the  stays  of  the  dandies  and  turned  the 
white  under  their  paint.  The  success  of  “  Koso  Michel  i» 
due  to  Mdme.  Fargueil  alone ;  and  this  is  no  more  than  jus^ 
for  it  waa  specially  made  to  tit  her  abilities  by  M.  Ernest 
Blum,  one  of  the  most  skilful  cutters-out  in  the  trade.  Boss 
Michel  is  a  brave,  earnest,  patient  woman  of  the  peasant  class, 
so  strong  in  her  love  for  her  daughter  Louise,  who  is  to 
the  son  of  a  high  commercial  dignitary,  so  proud  of  the  gtri  • 
pretty  face  that  she  would  meet  a  thousand  deaths  rathw  thaa 
not  provide  her  with  suitable  wedding  outfit.  But 
mudg^ou  of  a  husband  will  not  hear  of  outfits,  bride-cakes,  aau 
such;  and  refuses  to  give  even  two  hundred  francs  from  the 
cious  store  that  is  hidden  under  the  flooring  of  the  taveM* 
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Roee  comes  down  at  dead  of  night,  forces  up  the  board  with  a 
and  in  a  moment  feels  her  husband’s  tiogers  at  her  throat. 
Here  is  a  struggle,  and  then  through  the  storm  raging  out¬ 
side  comes  the  traditional  traveller  with  the  traditional  money- 
b«ffs  They  give  him  a  room,  and  the  half-strangled  wife 
staggers  up-stairs,  only  to  return  at  early  morning,  to  look  into 
,i  g  gtranger’s  room,  to  see  a  dead  man,  a  bloody  knife,  and  her 


staggers  up-stairs,  only  to  return  at  early  morning,  to  look  into 
ihe^stranger’s  room,  to  see  a  dead  man,  a  bloody  knife,  and  her 
husband  riding  the  pockets  of  the  murdered  man.  Her  cries 
of  “Assassin  !  ”  ring  through  the  house,  when  the  door  opens, 
and  the  wedding  party  appears — Louise,  her  betrothed,  the 
commercial  dignitary,  and  all.  They  have  heard  nothing,  and 
Rose  has  to  choose  on  the  spot,  whether  to  denounce  her 
husband  and  ruin  her  daughter’s  prospects,  or  to  leave  the 
niurderet  at  large.  She  chooses  the  latter.  This  is  a  scene  in 
the  play  which  was  performed  last  week  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre, 
and  is  now  being  reconstructed  fur  performance. 

The  action  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  which  is  being 
tried  at  the  Royalty  Theatre,  under  the  name  of  “  Trial  by 
Jury,”  differs  in  some  respects  from  actions  of  a  similar  nature 
that  are  tried  at  Westminster  and  the  assizes.  W’^e  learn  from 
the  law  reports  that  this  singular  case  came  on  for  hearing  in 
the  Court  of  Exche<juer  before  a  Lord  Chief  Baron  and  a  more 
than  usually  special  j  urv.  The  plaintiff  in  her  declaration  stated 
that  she,  Angelina,  by  her  attorney,  sued  Edwin,  the  defendant, 
forthatshe,  the  plaintiff,  having  from  time  to  time  sweetly  smiled 
on  the  defendant,  and  having  so  coyly  wooed  and  gently  won 
him  that  Camberwell  became  a  bower  and  Peckham  an 
Arcadian  vale;  yet  the  defendant  did  so  wilfully  and  dis¬ 
courteously  conduct  himself  that  he  absolutely  refused  to 
make  her  (the  plaintiff),  his  (the  defendant’s).  To  this  the 
defendant  pleaded  (1)  that  joy  incessant  palls  the  sense;  (2) 
that  love  unchanged  will  cloy ;  and  (3)  that  she  (the  plaintiff) 
had  become  a  bore  intense  unto  her  love-sick  boy  (the  de¬ 
fendant).  On  these  pleas  issue  was  joined.  The  jury,  having 
crowned  theiusel  ves  with  roses,  and  having  expressed  their 
horror  and  detestation  of  the  conduct  of  the  defendant,  who 
came  into  court  thrumming  a  guitar,  the  learned  judge  took 
his  seat  and  explained  to  the  jury  with  pleasing  candour  that 
he  owed  his  high  position  to  diplomacy  in  matrimonial 
matters.  The  plaintiff',  dressed  in  her  biidal  attire  and  at¬ 
tended  by  her  bridesmaids,  was  then  led  by  the  sympathetic 
usher  to  the  bench,  where  she  reclined  sobbing  on  the  j  udge’s 
breast.  The  jury  oflFered  her  their  hand,  the  counsel  off'ered 
her  their  heart,  the  usher  wept  tears  of  emotion,  and  the 
judgo  determine  to  stop  the  case  by  marrying  her  himself. 
This  is  Mr.  Gilbert’s  burlesque.  It  proves  once  more  that  his 
humour  is  rich,  though  it  proves  nothing  at  all  as  to  bis  wit. 
Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan’s  comic  songs  are  close  imitations  of  those 
which  he  has  already  written  in  “  Thespis,*’  “  The  Contra- 
baodista,”  and  “  Cox  and  Box  ” ;  but  his  choruses  are  irresistibly 
ludicrous,  the  author’s  whimsical  ideas  being  accepted  with 
perfect  gravity  by  the  composer,  and  set  to  the  grand  music  of 
oratorio  and  cantata. 

“  Les  trente  Millions  de  Gladiator  ”  is  a  parody  of  Dumas’ 
“Demi-Monde.”  MM.  Labiche  and  Gille  do  not  sing  to 
virgins  and  boys,  but  a  moral  may  as  readily  be  picked  up  at 
the  Varidt^s  as  at  the  Fran^ais  by  those  who  are  so  Quixotic 
as  to  look  for  a  moral  in  the  works  of  the  great  Academician 
and  his  school.  Their  heroine  of  course  dwells  in  the  social 
limbo  where  the  souls  of  tarnished  reputations  hover  uncon- 
hned.  Yet  you  must  by  no  means  suppose  that  she  is  of  the 
draggletailed  sort,  that  she  knows  anything  of  Valentino 


orgies  and  Bullier  balls,  or  indulges  in  suppers  at  Peter’s 
or  in  delicate  little  breakfasts  at  the  Maison  Dor^e.  Made¬ 


moiselle  Suzanne  de  la  Bondr^e  lives  with  her  uncle.  She 
1  ft  hundred  francs  the  month,  presents  not  in¬ 

cluded.  Once  she  used  to  go  into  society  under  the  wing  of 
a  mother  at  eighty  francs ;  but  the  mothers  soon  became 
intolerable — some  taking  to  tobacco,  and  others  to  black¬ 
currant  tea.  So  she  conceived  the  idea  of  adopting  an  uncle, 
and  soon  found  an  old  quartermaster  with  white  hair,  an  im- 
p(wing  presence,  and  an  inexhaustible  drivel  of  conversation, 
wn^  sole  fault  wa^  that  at  the  opera  he  would  beat  time 
^th  his  foot,  and  sing  so  loudly  with  the  tenor  that 
ouzanne  had  the  air  of  a  country  cousin.  One 
morning,  however,  nothing  could  be  found  of  the 
Lommander  but  a  letter  to  say  that  he  had  fallen  in  love  with 
honour  compelled  him  to  flee,  and  that  he  took 
Tif  him  to  recall  her  image  in  days  to  come. 

Abe  deserted  maiden  was  confiding  her  despair  to  Mdlle. 
Agnes  de  Rosenvol,  who  had  herself  been  unfortunate  of  late, 
uaving  bought  a  bay  horse  which  turned  dapple  grey  in  the 
min,  and  captivated  a  Russian  prince  who  was  found  to  bo  a 
Me,  when  news  came  that  a  rich  American,  Sir  Gladiator  by 
wme,  had  arrived  in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  an 
mephont  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Suzanne’s  now  dometsic 
h^^^^y.made  to  assume  the  emblems  of  avuncular  office, 
th^  .  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  American.  But  one  of 

wftft  wise,  and  took  sugar  for  the  elephant  in  her  ^ 
pocxet ;  and  the  other  virgin  was  foolish,  and  took  no  sugar. 


So  Mdlle.  de  la  Bondr^e  eanly  secured  her  victim.  This  is 
the  first  act  of  the  instructive  and  elevating  piece  which  has 
been  played  during  the  week  at  the  Op^ra-Comique  Theatre. 
M.  Pitron  ^  announces  the  production  of  Mademoiselle  Du- 
parc,”  which  had  a  very  moderate  success  in  Paris,  in  spite  of 
the  acting  of  Mdlle.  Pierson  and  Mdlle.  Tallandiera.  Next, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  Mdlle.  Croizette  will  play  in  “  Ij«  Sphinx.” 
Neither  Mdlle.  Pierson  with  all  her  training,  nor  Mdlle. 
Croizette  with  all  her  impetuosity,  is  strong  enough  to  sustain 
the  weight  of  pieces  in  .  which  all  other  parts  but  .theirs  are 
played  by  the  prompter.  A  standing  body  of  competent 
actors  would  give  an  English  audience  a  much  fairer  notion  of- 
the  contemporary  French  stage  than  can  be  gathered  from  all 
the  remarkable  creations  ”  and  “  magnificent  embodiments  ” 
which  are  the  nightly  absinthe  of  loungers  on  the  boulevards. 

Then,  there  is  Mr.  Farnie’s  farce,  “  Intimidad,”  produced  on 
Thursday  night  at  the  Strand  Theatre.  Habituated  as  it  may 
be  to  the  puerilities  of  a  burlesque-ridden  stage,  the  mind 
refuses  to  conceive  anything  so  silly  and  preposterous  as  this 
production.  But  doubtless  the  piece  has  a  serious  purpose ; 
and  as  the  laughter  that  followed  the  “  Grand  Duchess”  is 
said  to  havr*  reached  Queen  Isabella  on  her  throne,  so  Mr. 
Famie  may  be  hurling  his  avalanches  at  the  devoted  breast  of 
Don  Carlos.  For  he  has  been  at  the  trouble  of  leading  M.* 
OffTenbach’s  Brigands  into  Spain,  turning  the  gallant  Falsacappa 
into  a'rascally  leader  of  guerillas,  the  dashing  Fiorella  into  a 
mother  with  a  family,  and  the  plumed  carabiniere,  who  were 
always  too  late,  into  a  body  of  fair  Strand  amazons,  who  are 
very  much  too  forward.  The  passage  of  the  Pyrenees  has  not 
been  found  easy,  and  whatever  spirits  M.  Offeubach’s  troops 
may  have  had  on  one  side  of  the  mountains  are  utterly  gone 
when  Mr.  Famie  calls  the  roll  on  the  other.  Burlesque,  in 
fact,  has  never  fallen  lower. 

On  the  same  night  the  Theatre  Frnn^ais  revived  “  Mdlle. 
de  Belle-Isle,’’  by  the  elder  Dumas ;  M.  Delaunay  playing  for 
the  first  time  the  part  of  Richelieu,  which  M.  Bressant  has 
finally  abandoned ;  Mdlle.  Croizette  appearing  as  the  Marquise 
de  Prie,  and  Mdlle.  Emilie  Broisat  performing  the  character 
made  famous  by  Mdlle.  Mars.  Walter  Mapleake. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Mmtuscnpis. 
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A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  nmy  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  v**7 
next  journey  undert^en,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  It  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(In  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extiugnished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absnrdW 
small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 
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A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OF  LIFE  Is  Issued  by  the  <3omi«y  fbr 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disabimeat 
of  £8,  and  £l  10*.  for  partial  disablement.  ‘ 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  preminms  by  two  Inwaimroy 
Prosp^uses^  and  Proposal  Forms  fYse  on  appUcatiou  to  Mr.  W.  BUBB,  FAS., 
Ma^nmgtng  Director. 
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8.40  12.21 
9.15  12.25 


a.m.  a.m.  p.m.  p.m. 
10.  0  11.45  3.  0  4.  0 
12.21  2.27  6.31  6.24 


p.m.  night 
5.  0  12.  0 


2.40  5.45  6.35 
3.30  6.35  7.16 


TVTIDLAND  railway.- opening  of  the  EOMILEY 

IVX  and  STOCKPORT  BRANCH.— NBW  ROUTB  between  UVBRPOOL 
and  LONDON  (Sr.  Pahcrab),  LBICBSTBR,  NOTTINGHAM,  DBRBY,  and 
the  MIDLAND  SYSTBM.  ^  . 

Introdnctlon  of  the  celebrated  American  Pullman  Drawing  Room  and  Sleeping 
Can  between  Liverpool  and  London. 

On  and  after  THURSDAY,  APRIL  lat,  1875,  until  further  notice,  the  Midland 
Company  will  run  the  following  Sped^  Seirloe  of  Fast  Trains  to  and  from 
LIVERPOOL  (Central  Station)  with  their  own  Baginea  and  Carriages. 

UP  TRAINS-WEEKDAYS. 

a.m.  a.m.  noon  p.m.  p.m.  p.m. 

LIVERPOOL  (Central  Station)  dep .  9.  0  10.80  12.  0  2.30  4.  0  9.40 

Derby .  Brr..ll.28  12.61  8.  0  6.  8  6.30  12.15 

NotUngham .  „  12.20  1.80  8.50  6.50  7.30  1.40 

Leicester  . .  12.25  1.41  4.  3  6.  3  7.30  1.63 

LONDON  (St.  Pancras)  .  „  2.56  4.  6  6.40  8.40  10.  0  4.30 

DOWN  TRAINS-WEEKDAYS. 

a.m.  a.m.  a.m.  a.m.  p.m.  p.m.  p.m.  night 

LONDON  (St.  Pancras)  dep.. 5.16  ....  10.0  11.45  8.  0  4.  0  6.  0  12.0 

Leicester .  „  7.29  8.40  12.21  2.27  6.31  6.24  7.26  2.28 

Nottingham  .  7.40  9.15  12.25  2.40  5.45  6.35  7.35  2.40 

Derby  . .  8.25  10.25  1.20  3.30  6.85  7.16  8.20  8.80 

^^StoSon?"  ®  ® 

The  Up  Train  leaving  Liverpool  at  10.80  a.m.,  and  the  Down  Train  leaving 
London  (8t.  Pancras)  at  4.0  p.m.,  will  be  formed  of 

FUliLMAN  CABS. 

These  trains  will  convey  Ist  and  3rd  class  Passengers  at  ordinary  fares,  in 
ordinary  carriages,  and  Ist  cla.ss  Passengers  may  avail  themselves  of  the  Pull* 
man  Drawing  I^m  and  SieepingCars,  at  a  small  additional  charge,  particulars 
of  which  may  be  sscertaineci  at  any  of  the  Stations. 

A  PULLMAN  AMERICAN  SLEEPING  CAR  wlU  also  be  run  from  London 
(St.  Pancras)  to  Liverpof)!  by  the  train  leaving  London  at  12.0  midnight. 

The  oommnnication  between  Liverpool  and  the  West  of  England  will  also  be 
considerably  improved  by  the  establishment  of  this  service. 

For  further  particulars  see  the  Company’s  Time  Tables. 

Derby,  March,  1875.  JAMES  ALLPORT,  General  Manager. 

OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean , 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Aiu<tralia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  Sues  Canal, 
every  Thnrsdav,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices — 122  Leadenhall  Street,  K.C.,  and  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

Xj^RENCH  GALLERY,  120  PALL  MALL.— The 

-L  TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES,  the  con* 
tributions  of  Artists  of  the  Continental  Schools,  is  NOW  OPEN,  from  Half-past 
Nine  tiU  Six. 


pOURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

Established  1851,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 

TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

EsUblished  1803. 

1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

^rilE  ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the  BIRKBECK 

J-  BUILDING  SOCIETY 

EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 

T^IFTY  thousand  pounds  ready  to  be  advanced 

^  by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and  Leasehold 
Securities  at 

,  FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 

How  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  UONTH, 

with  immediate  possession,  and  no  rent  to  pay. 
jply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY.  29  and  80 
hampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

row  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

- ^  Shillings  per  Month, 

With  Immediate  Possession, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Ihirposes. 

Aimly  at  the  Office  of  the 
BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

T>IRKBECK  BANK.  EsUblished  1851.  29  and  30  South- 

ampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Current  aocounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  without  any 
Btipulfttion  M  to  fttnoimt  of  bid&aoe  to  bo  kept  by  tiy^  cuMtoiD€re 
Cheque  books  supplied. 

Purchases  Md  Sales  effected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds,  and 
•dvanoes  noade  thereon. 

fr^«S*MU  Tv!»“o^io^J“  ’  Monday,  from  Ten  tiU  Nine,  and  on  Saturdays 
A  Pamphlet,  oonteinlng  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  BAVBNSCROFT,  Manager. 


NEIV  SYSTEM  OF  LIFE  ASSUItAyCE. 
rpHE  POSITIVE  GOVERNMENT  SECURITY  TWv 

X  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  (Limited). 

Chief  Offices— 63  Bedford  Square,  London. 

Paid-up  Capital  over  £250,000. 

The  Special  Features  of  this  System  are 

Payment  of  premiums  for  limited  periods  instead  of  for  whole  lifetime 
Every  premium  secures  a  policy  for  relative  proportion  of  Assurance. ' 
Investment  of  whole  of  net  premiums  in  Trust  for  Policy-holders. 
Abolition  of  all  conditions  as  to  travelling  and  residence  abroad. 

Surrender  value  of  Policies  liberal,  and  fixed  at  time  of  issue. 

Loans  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  on  simple  deposit  of  Positive  Notes. 
Positive  Policies  are  unconditional,  and  absolutely  indisputable. 

POLICIES  FOR  WHOLE  LIFE,  SHORT  TERMS,  ENDOWMENT,  AND 
JOINT  LIVES. 

Forms  of  application  for  assurance,  the  rates  of  premium,  and  all  information 
can  be  obtain^  on  application  to  F.  BARROW,  Managing  Director, 

\Y7HAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO?  A 

V  V  VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  60,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many  jesnf 
labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  it.  64., 
a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  It.  Fedigtect 
traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servuts’ 
Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how  the  carri^  should  be  painted, 
according  to  Heraldic  rules.  Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,” 
4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  10*. ;  “  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,"  400 
Engravings,  it.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  26  Cranbocme 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten 
till  four.  _ 

QEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  7i.  64. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  St.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  13<.  64. 
Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Boyal 
Family,  26  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Marthi’s  Lane),  W.C. 

/^ULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  600  Envelopes,  all  beantlfnlly 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die  en- 
grav^  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
26  Cranboome  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


‘^J^EVIVALISM,  RITUALISM,  OR  RATIONALISM?’ 

A  DISCOURSE  on  the  above  Subject  will  be  delivered  by  the  Rev.  ROBERT 
RODOLPH  BUFFIELD,  at  the  FREE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH,  Wellesley  Road, 
CROYDON,  TO-MORROW  (Sunday),  April  11,  at  Eleven  A.M. 

SUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY.— The  LECTURES  at 

8T.  GEORGE'S  HALL,  LANG  HAM  PLACE,  commence  each  Afternoon 
at  Pour  o’clock  precisely.  April  II.— Rev.  ROBERT  RODOLPH  8UFFIE  LD, 
on  **  Monasticbmi  in  connection  with  Literature,  Art,  and  A'/ricnlture.’* 
Members’  Annual  Subscription,  £1.  Payment  at  the  door: — One  Penny, 
Sixpence,  and  (reserved  scats)  One  Shilling. 


T^AISED  MONOGRAMS  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

— -  -  t  -LV  ream  of  paper  and  126  high-fiap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  oolonii,  with 


a  beantiful  monogram,  6«.  No  charge  for  enf^aving  die.  T.  CULLETON, 
Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  25  Cranboame 
Sti^  (comer  of  Bt.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  Is. ;  Name  Plates, 
2s.  6<#. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  6s. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranboume  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

QIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  frona 
£2  2s. ;  £3  8s. ;  £4  4s. ;  £6  6s. ;  £6  16s. ;  very  massive,  £10  10s. ;  heavy  kniu^e- 
dusters,  £16  16s.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mranon 
the  priced  ring  reqnired.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  tlm 
T.  CULLETON,  S^  Engraver,  26  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martini 
Lane),  W.C.)  _ 

\7ISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  (^ty, 

V  2s.  8<l.,  post  free,  including  the  eng^raving  of  copper  plate, 

Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  midden  name,  W- 
T.  CULLETON,  S^  Engraver,  25  Craubonme  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martins 
Lane),  W.C.  _ 

IVTONOORAMS  and  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS,  STAMPS 

-lYL  in  many  colours.  Is.'  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  9s.  The 
are  ready : — Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the  Emperor  and  rtenm 
Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  from  1070  to  1870— w 
Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental  and  Navy  Badg^ 
Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Commoners.  Also  Twelts  snjw 
Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Monograms.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  ri^ 
of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are  named.  The  whole  series  of  6,000  differ^ 
for  £20.  By  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Fanuiy, 
26  Cranboume  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

JiENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 
liENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

20  gs.,  80  gs.,  40  gs. 

TO  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  hanng 

just  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  ®*H|5^for 
offer  to  purchaMTs  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  ciocai 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  ana  ne 
designs. 

JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

^  FACTORY,  64  and  66  Cheapside. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  Md 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchaa^  ^ 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexped^  mourning  require  the  Imnwdisw 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and 
besides  material  at  Ij.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  markw  m 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reenable  estimates  also  given  for  boom™’ 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

J-  -A.  Y  ^  S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WARBHOU8B, 

OAm  O.K  A.V  njo  OKI  Btwoof.. 
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No  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

Anv  inT»Iid  can  cure  himself,  without  medicine,  inoonrenienoe, 
g,pen8eTbyU^«o“  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 


REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 


T^U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABIGA  CHOCOLATE. 

oani^  for  IS  cupa,  at  3s. ;  34  cups.  Is.  <d. ;  48  cups.  «s. ; 
388  cups,  80s. ;  878  cups,  88s.  »  r-i  » 


hich  sares  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigestion 
M«^Dsia)  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  hssmorrhoids,  liver  oomplaints, 
hV^n^nerrotUDem,  biliousnesB,  all  kinds  of  ferers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
in^eWnoises  in  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
irftheblood,  eruptions,  hj-steria,  neuralgia,  irritabilitv,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
mleen  addity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
rrimDS  spasms,  nausea,  and  romiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea ; 

fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
^sbettf  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty-eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  infants ;  8U,hOO  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
Mntains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 


T\V  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUlTa— They  soothe 

the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sioknM,  even  in 


- -  .Maxa  AH  iirnumm  MOKneHt  OTOQ  in 

pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  11b..  Ss.  8<f  * 
3  lb.,  6s.;  24  lb.,  80a.  ^  *  lo.,  es.  oo.  , 


I  "I^EPOTS  :  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No,  77  Regent  Street, 

I  London,  W. ;  same  house,  26  Place  VendOme,  Paris  ;  19  Boulevard  du 


/>iURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

VJ  From  tiie  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 

Norfolk.  “  Dec.  8, 1889. 

"Gentlemen,— I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
P£y  at.uwta  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 


^  MW  *  V  W^ssaavaaavy  A  I  AW  OUUACTAra  UU 

Nord,  Brussels ;  3  Via  Tomaso  Qrossi,  Milan ;  1  Calle  de  Valverde,  Madrid ; 
28,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Qallerie,  and  168,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallfisch  Oasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Orooers’  and  Ohemlsts’  in  every  town. 


DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE. 


remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
•dmit  of  mercury  in  any  shape  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
And  best  effects.— J  AMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 


PURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

"lam happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  two  yo 


"lam happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  two  years, since  I  ate 
BU  BARRY’S  adiidrable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  yemrs.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20— in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 
preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  CA8TELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  JMest 
of  Prunetto,  near  MondovL” 


Advicb  to  Imvauds. — If  you  wiah  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free  from 
headache,  relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the  weary  achings 
of  protracted  disease,  invigorate  the  nervoiu  media,  and  regulate  the  drcnlating 


of  protracted  disease,  invigorate  the  nervoiu  media,  and  regulate  the  drcnlating 
systems  of  the  body,  you  wUl  provide  yourself  with  that  marvdlons  remedy 
discovered  by  Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Member  of  the  CoUege  of  Physicians, 
London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 


CHLORODYNE, 


Du  BARRY’S  FOOD— Dr.  F.  W.  BENCKE,  ProfeMor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 


Berlin  Clinical  Weekly  ot  April  8,  1872;  “I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  <»ie  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  The  diild,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  1 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeb,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Kmilar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
noorishment  as  meat.” 


T^U  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “  Twenty-seven  years’  DYS- 

nJ  PBPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 


and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable 
remedy  ever  discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption, 
Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases, 
Diphtheria,  Fever,  (^np,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  spedflc  in 
Cholera  and  Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effeolually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria, 
Palpitation,  and  Spasms. 

(^LORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  In  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism, Oout,  Cancer, 
Toothache,  Ac. 

From  Dr.  B.  J.  BocLTO.v  A  CV>.,  HomoaHle. 

”  We  have  made  pretty  extensive  use  of  (.’hlorodjme  in  our  practice  lately,  and 
look  upon  it  as  an  excellent  direct  Sedative  and  Anti>q)asmodio.  It  seems  to 
allay  pain  and  irritation  in  whatever  organ,  and  from  whatever  cause.  It 
induces  a  feeling  of  comfort  and  quietude  not  obtainable  by  any  other  remedy, 
and  it  seems  to  possess  this  great  advantage  over  all  otbw  sedatives  that  it 
leaves  no  unplessant  after-effects.” 


for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  removed  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  Ac. — PARKER  D.  BINOHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy.— London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

Ac. — Cure  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia. 


nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  POOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 


T\U  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Cure  No.  62,422  of  CON-  \  i 

-L/  SUMPTION.- “Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood,  I  ‘ 


CACTIOM. — BEWARR  OF  rtRACT  AMD  DOTATIOXS. 

Cautiox.— Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Paok  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Ooixm 
Browxr  was  undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE;  that  the  storv  of 
the  Defendant,  Freeman,  waa  deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to  say  had 
been  sworn  to. — See  Times,  18th  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  Bottles  at  Is.  lid.,  2j.  9d.,  U.  9d.  None  is  genuine  without  the  words 
“  DR.  J.  (X)LUS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE  ”  on  the  Government  SUmp. 
Overwhelming  Medicaal  testimony  aooompanies  each  Bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer,  J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  83  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsburi’, 
London. 


liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  aud  cough  have  b^n  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  FOOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right— my 
hearing  perfect.— JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 


T)U  BARRY’S  FOOD.  —  LIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

No.  Of  t.hA  \fA.rrhinrtACM  /Ia  Tn  o  Hupaw 


J-'  No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Br^han. — “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  yeari,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
thst  I  wss  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spirited,  and  all  interconrse  with  the  world  had 
become  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 
prescribed  for  me  in  vain.  In  perfect  despiair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  F(X)D,  and 
lived  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
rats,  and  resume  my  social  position. — Marchioness  DE  BRRHAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1869.”  *  y  • 


DIGESTION  PROMOTED  BY  PEPSINE. 

Prepared  by  T.  MORSON  A  SON,  and  reoommended  by  the  Medical  Profession 

Sold  as  Wine  in  Bottles  from  ts.,  Loaenges  in  Boxes  from  9s.  %d..  Globules 
in  Bottles  from  9s.,  and  as  Powder  in  l-oa.  Bottles  at  is.  each, 

BT  all  CHBMIOTH  AXD  THR  MAXCFACTURRBa, 

THOMAS  MOBBON  A  BON, 

124  Southampton  Row,  W.C.,  London. 

SEE  NAME  ON  LABEL. 


DINNEFORO’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 


T)U  BARRY’S  FOOD— CONSUMPTIOX,  DUrrhoea, 

,7^  Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wurxer’s  Testimonial. — 
mnn,  July  19, 1882. — Du  Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  to  par^ularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
diarrhoea,  bowel  oomplaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
in^^n  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  haemorrhoids. 
—Dr.  RUD.  WURZEB,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 


*1110  MeiUcal  Profession  for  Thirty  years  liave  approved  of  this  pure  solution  of 
Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE,  (K)UT,  and  INDIGESTION  ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aMrient  for 
delicate  oonstitutious,  especially  adapted  for  LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and 
INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  A  (X).,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond  Street,  Londont  and  of  all 
other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

W^TE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

f  V  upwards  okfiOO  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 


f’lURE  OF  DEBILITY,  BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

IRRITABILITIT 

BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
jweex  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
„*«**,?  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  had  lastly  18  years.  I  have 
comfortable  as  I  do  now.— J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Romsin-des- Isles.” 


T^U  BARRY  S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livingstone,  describing  the 

monfi  Angola  In  the  Journal  of  the  London  (loographical  Society, 

"*PPy  •tate  of  the  people,  “  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
hs^ff  P^®cUy  free  from  disease — consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  Ac., 
th,n  neard  of  among  them  ;  nor  si^l-pox  and  measles  for  more 


®  FOOD. — “  Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

^**^ch  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 
late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 

arabica  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
JUHJS  and  oomnrMo^  _ .! _  _ _ J _ ..1  , _ _ J 


in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  ’The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  Its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resistiug  power  is  supplied  by  the  M(X1-MAIN  P AD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  clooeneas  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  de«relptlvo  oircnlar  may  be  bad. 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fall  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post, on  the  ciroumfereuce 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16j.,  9U.,  26j.  6d.,  and  81s.  Sd. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
31s.  6d.,  42s.,  and  82s.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umbilioal  ditto,  42s.  and  82s.  6d. ; 

Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  Wlilte,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 
NEW  PATENT. 

TT^LASne  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c..  for  VARI- 

Ps  (X)8E  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  ^ 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4s.  6d.,  7s.  id.,  10s.,  and  l6s. 
each ;  posUge  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  328  Pioeadllly,  London. 


vn«|^  •*1/1  -  — A- w  aas^aa  avusaxa  asM  vta^/vaavsa  tauiv 

compressed  vegetables  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
Ju  Jy®  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stoi^  in  the  way  of 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.— Counsel  for 

THR  Drucatr.— ’rh<jse  to  whom  the  winter  la  a  protracted  period  of 


lu  unlwAw.  1  J  avuwuc  Buuuiu  uiLuvrvu  nave  rwuu  iii  me  w«ij  ui 

J  Navy. — Dre.  L.  Maureite,  C.  8foIcor,  L.  Deloncle, 

Bourdon,  B.  Ytier,  J.  Mondot,  Sourrieu.  Roads  off 

“Jwes,  I6th  May.  1878.” 


"jerss,  16th  May,  1878.’’ - - - -  - - - - - 

,  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

*1.  id.  •  pwked  for  all  climates)  se*!! :  In  tins,  |  lb.,  at  2s. ;  of  1  lb., 

w. .  2  lb.,  6s. ;  8  lb.,  14s. ;  121b.,  28s. ;  24  lb.,  8Us. 


rr  THR  Drucatr.— ’rh<jse  to  whom  the  winter  la  a  protracted  period  of 
trial  should  seek  the  earliest  opportunity  of  removing  aU  obstacles  to  good  haritli 
on  the  return  of  spring.  ThU  oooUng  ointment  perseverlngly  rubbed  up<m  the 
skin  is  the  m*»t  reliable  remedy  for  ovtroouiing  all  diseases  of  the  thi^  ^ 
chest.  Diplitberia,  relaxed  tonsila,  sore  throat  and  riieai,  swollen  gUnds^m^. 
nary  catarrh  and  brunriiitis  usually  prevailing  at  this  nwy  ta  arresteil 

as^n  as  discovered,  and  every  symptom  banished  by  Holloway’s  rimplc  •*•<1 
effective  treatmeuL  The  Ointment  and  Pills  are  highly  oooi^ndM  for  the 
facility  with  which  they  soomssfully  contend  with  Infloensa;  they  allay,  in  an 
inciedibly  short  time,  tto  distressing  fever  and  teasing  cough. 
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LINENS 

LINENS, 

LINENS 

LINENS 


FAMILY  LINENS  AT  WHOLESALE  MANUFACTURERS’  PRICES. 

Families  requiring  Honsctiold  Linen  Ahould  impect  thin  Stock,  get  patterns,  wash,  and  compare.  Superiority  of 
win  then  bo  apparent.  Five  Hundred  Dozen  Table  Napkins  at  2/.  6d.  per  dozen.  Large  Table  Cloths  at  6$,  M.  eadi.  D 
Table  Cloths,  3  yards  long,  11j.  !)</.  each  ;  Napkins  to  match,  8^.  9d.  per  dozen.  Table  Cloths,  8^  yards  long,  18«.  M. ;  4 
long,  14<. ;  8  yards  long,  I84.  9d.  each.  Stout  useful  Table  Cloths  from  3«.  4Id. ;  3  yards  long,  6s.  6d. ;  2|  yards  long,  1 
each.  Wide  Linen  Sheeting,  2s.,  2s.  6<l.,  and  3s. ;  fine  and  useful,  8*.  M.  Huckabacks,  Glass  Cloths,  and  erery  deict 
of  Linen.  Patterns  sent  on  giving  a  description  of  what  is  likely  to  be  requited.  _  ,  , 


MAPLE  &  CO.,  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON, 


OETZMANN  &  CO., 

67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  EOAD 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD.  ■  , 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY^ 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


FURNISH  YOUR 


HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT 


and  SANKEY.— AMERICAN  ORGANS 


variety  of  CRAMER’S  Manufacture,  and  on  CRAMER’S  Three  Years’  System.  Prices  from  15  guineas 
or  £1  11s.  Gd.  a  quarter. 

CRAMER  &  CO.  by  no  means  wish  it  to  be  understood,  as  in  some  quarters  it  would  seem  to  have  been,  that  their  AMERICAN 
ORGANS  are  used  by  Messrs.  Mo^y  and  Sankey  at  their  interesting  meetings. 

CRAMER’S  instruments  are  much  more  solid  in  manufacture,  and  infinitely  superior  in  quality  of  tone,  and  are  certainly  not  open  to 
the  objection  made  by  perhaps  the  most  influential  literary  and  musical  journal  to  the  imported  organs  : — 

**  Judged  from  the  artistic  point  of  view,  the  instrument  is  no  more  agreeable  to  the  ear  than  is  the  stentorian  power  displayed 
by  the  singer.” 

Moreover,  while  CRAMER’S  AMERICAN  ORGANS  are  more  satisfactorily  made,  and  better  finished  in  all  respects,  they  are  sold  at 
prices  varying  from  15  to  26  per  cent,  below  those  of  all  imported  instruments. 

These,  and  all  other  instruments  of  CRAMER’S  manufacture,  can  be  had  on  the  three  years'  system,  which,  originated  by  CRAMEB, 
has  been  partially  adopted  by  other  firms,  but  is  carried  out  on  a  thoroughly  large  and  liberal  scale  only  by  themselves. 

REGENT  STREET,  W.,  and  MOORGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  St  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  6d.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93*  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


CLEAR  COMPLEXIONS 

For  all  who  luo  the  **  Unitc«l  Service  ’*  Soap  Tablet,  which  also  imparts  a 
delicious  fragrance. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.  C.  a  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Helf>fitting  Candles,  and  Sole  Manufacturers 
of  the  “  LveuNoravLAX  "  or  **  Candlu  Ouaku,"  effectually  preventing 
the  guttering  of  Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others. 


THE  CORN  FLOUR 

MANUPACTUUKD  FOR  TWENTY  TEARS  BY 

BROWN  AND  POLSON 

HAS  THE  HIGHEST  REPUTATION, 

AND 

GIVES  THE  GREATEST  SATISFACTION. 

None  is  genuine  which  does  not  bear  the  signatures. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

^HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the 

-i-  rerj  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  In  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure, 
and  mure  wholesome  than  the  Unost  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Rod  Seal,  Pink 
Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY."  Wholesale  DepAt— 

20  GREAT  TITCUHELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


In  conscHiuencc  of  Spurious  Imitations  of 

LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE, 

Which  are  oalculate«i  to  deceive  the  Public,  LEA  b  PERRINS  have  adopted  a 
NEW  LABEL,  beu4ng  their  signature, 

“LEA  &  PERRIN  S,” 

Which  will  be  placed  on  every  bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE  after 
this  date,  and  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

•W  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CROSSE  Si  BLACK* 
WELL,  London  ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally. 

Betail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

November,  1874. 
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Ind  other  hwiardons  riaka.  All  loBsea  promptly  and  liberally  settled 
on  behalf  of  the  Tarloiw  Companies.  Sorreys  made,  and  rates 
^^^f  charge.  Marine  insnranoes  effected  at  the  loweet  current  rates, 
qnoted,  tree  Bnsinoes  eritabllahed  1865. 

Branch  Offlces  in  London,  Glasgow,  and  other  Important  towns. 

U^PIDATIONS,  REPAIRS,  &c.  —  Valuations  and 

^  K-timates  made  for  the  above  by  P.  W.  A.  ALDER,  Surveyor, 
1  at  Petersburgh  Terrace,  M^w  Road,  Bi^water. 

*  Tw«oty-flve  ye»«'  practical  experience.  Highest  references. 

Terms  moderate.  _ 

'Richard  &  john  slack, 

mOISOIBEIIS  TO  HER  SRJESTT, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 
CLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

O  Dure  Silver  over  Sijick’r  Nickkl,  a  metal  amalgamated  on  Chemical 
PuniOTLKS  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a 
mqj  Bi’ectro  Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be  produced,  while  the  fact 
oftwenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


If  Table  Forks .  I  II  0  1  18 

IJ  Table  Spoons .  1  10  0  1  18 

12  Dessert  do. . 1  0  0  110 

12  Tea  do .  0  12  0  0  18 

2  Salt  do .  0  2  0  0  8 

1  Miutard  do .  0  1  0  0  1 

6 Effir  do.  ..........................  0  0  0  0  12 

1  Gravy  do .  0  6  0  0  7 

1  Soap  Ladle  .  0  9  6  0  18 

1  Pish  Knife . 


1  Batter  Knife  . 

2  Sanoe  Ladles .  0  6 

1  Sugar  Sifter  . .  0  8 

ISagar  Tongs .  0  2 


8  4  0(11  2  ^,.2  p  «!lS  19^ 

Crnet  Frames,  18s.  to  70s. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  70s.  to  200s. ;  Comer 
£6  1 8s.  the  1^  of  Four ;  Cake  Baskets,  28s.  to  60s. ;  and  every  article  for 
the  Table  as  in  silver. 


OLD  GOODS  RE-S1L\  ERED  equal  to  ^ew.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELBCTRO-SILVERINO,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  cim  be  re- 
silveted  equal  to  new.— Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

CLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.  —  IVORY  TABLE 

^  KNIVES,  best  quality,  wamk.ited  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

1st  size.  2nd  size.  8rd  size. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £12  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..046  086  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Table  Knives. 

CLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

O  assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  Shower  and  Sponging  Baths,  from 
7i.  td. ;  Rip  Baths,  from  18«. ;  Pen  Baths,  18s.  6«f. ;  Seta  of  Toilet  Ware,  18s. 

C  LACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and  Block- 

tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing  at 
18i.  the  ^  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen's  Pattern,  28s.  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro¬ 
plated  handles,  49s. 

CLACK’S  STRAND”  RAZOR  excels  all  others.  Price, 

O  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps ;  the  money 
retumsd  if  not  approved  of. 

CLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

^  is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  6(*.  to  6s. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  10s.  to  30s. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  68s.  to  120s. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  8s.  to  8s.  9<i. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  10s.  6d.  to  60s. 

Improv^  Coal-Boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  80s. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18s.  6<f.  to  88s. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  46s.  to  98s. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  9s.  6d.  to  80s. 

Papier  M4ch^  ditto,  80s.  to  98s. 

Copper  Teakettlee,  6s.  6</.  to  14s.  6d. 

CLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUl- 

SITES.  . 

First  Prize  Set .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  .  24  19  0 

QLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  QRATis, 

or  sent  post-free,  containing  upwards  of  850  Engravings,  and  Prices  ot 
Anders,  Fire-Irons,  Famishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro-plated 
Wares,  Table  Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish  withont  one. 

RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

IROITMOITOEIIS  TO  KEIl  HA-JUSTy. 

336  STRAND,  W. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE./ 

LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


/•rom  the  «  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE;*  April  29<A,  1872. 

THE  TRIBUNE  it  bepond  compare  the  most  influential  Nettspaper  ia 
America;  it  it  for  the  United  Statet  what  our  own  *  leading  Journal',  it  ia 
England." 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  dally  in  New  York,  cironlates  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  In  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
where  It  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Hooaes, 

Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England.  . 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  nnmbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  bny  largely  here.  These  are  the  claaees  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  badnees  can 
be  obtained,  or  Increaaed,  by  advertUIng  In  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pn- 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  valne  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  valne  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  oolnmns.  They  have  found  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  ctablished  by  making  tbemselvee  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  badness  with  England. 


From  the  "EATURDAY  REVIEW"  November  9th,  1872. 

"For  many  peart  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  hat  been  the  mod  widtlg 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  Statet." 

4  ■■  I  I II  ■■  1^  r 

Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  T. 
Highland,  the  New  York  Tribune  Office,  84  Fleet  Street,  K.C. 


JOHN  TANN’S 
ie/EIjiI.A.3SrCE 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.O. 


SOLD  BY  CHEMISTS  AND  STATIONERS. 

J-  TJ  D  S  O  isr^s  X)  -S’  El  s 

18  CXILOURS,  6d.  EACH. 

RIBBONS,  WOOL,  SILK,  FEATHERS. 

Completely  dyed  in  10  minutes  without  soiling  the  hands. 

Full  inttrucHont  tupplied. 


pLEANLINESS.”— W.  G.  NIXEY’S  Refined  BLACK 

LEAD  in  Block,  for  polishing  Stoves  and  all  kinds  of  Ironwork  equal 
to  burnished  steel  without  waste  or  dust. 

Bold  everywhere  by  all  Shopkeepers  in 
1</.,  2<f.,  and  4(f.  Blocks,  and  Is.  Boxes. 

Ask  for 

W.  O.  NIXBY’S  BLACK  LEAD, 

And  see  that  yon  have  it.  12  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 
CAUTION.— There  are  several  imitations. 


23  IRONMONGER  LANE,  LONDON  . 

(THE  OLD  HOUSE). 

JOHNSTON’S 

COEN  FLOUB 

IS  THE  BEST, 

Ask  for  Johnston^s  Com  Flour^  and  take  no  other.  It  is  the  best 


JNO.  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

"TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER," 

Beautifully  Perfumed  and  Goaranteed  Pore. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

Is  greatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  pearl-like  Whitenem, 
protects  the  enamd  fr^  decay,  and  impaita  a  plaasi^  fragranoe  to  the 
Breath.  Price,  Is.  6<2.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  and  at 
ANGEL  PASSAGE,  98  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  EJO 
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THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS,  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS; 


jr  AIL  THE  LIBRARIES, 


FELICIA.  By  M.  Betham-Edwabds,  Author 

of  Kitty,**  lie.  S  Tols. 

SWEET  AND  TWENTY.  By  Mortimer 

CoLUira.  8  rote. 


DOLORES.  By  Mrs.  Forrester,  Author  of 

•*  Pair  Women,**  Lc.  8  rota. 

**  An  anmaally  good  novel.  One  of  the  beet  stories  we  have  read  for  a  long 
time.  The  plot  is  well  constructed,  and  there  is  plenty  of  itirring  incident,  and 
clever  delinMtion  of  character 


JOHN  DORRIEN.  By  Julia  Kavanagh, 

Author  of  **  Nathalie,**  lie.  8  vole. 

We  have  read  ‘  John  Dorrien  *  from  beginning  to  end  with  great  pleasure.*' 

— AOtenmum. 


The  LADY  SUPERIOR.  By  Eliza  F.  Poll.ard, 

Author  of  **  Hope  Deferred,”  Ac.  8  vols. 

**  A  story  of  entrancing  interest.  The  characters  are  true  to  life.’* — Jo/m  Butt, 


The  ITALIANS.  By  Frances  Elliot,  Author 

of  “  The  Diary  of  an  Idle  Woman  in  Italy,**  Ac.  8  vols. 

** There  is  a  great  deal  in  *  The  Italians*  that  is  fresh  and  clever.**— 7Yme«. 


NEW  POEM  BY  MR.  ROBERT  BROWNING 

ARISTOPHANES’  APOLOGY,  including  a  TRAN 

SCRIPT  from  EURIPIDES ;  being  the  last  Adventure  of  BalaustlJr^tt 
Robeht  Bbownwo.  [OnAjJll  11/ 

MR.  SYDNEY  DOBELL*S  POEMS. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  of  SYDNEY  DOBELL 

With  an  Introductory  Notice  and  Memoir  by  Jomr  Nicnot.  M.A  Tin* 
I’rofessor  of  English  Literature  in  the  UolverBlty  of  Glasgow  ’*t^** 
crown  8to.,  with  Portrait,  21#. 

VARIETIES  IN  VERSE.  Fcap.  8vo.,  5*. 

(TMidair, 

A  WALK  IN  THE  ORISONS;  being  a  Third 

Month  in  Switzerland.  By  F.  Babhaii  Zincke,  M  JL.,  Yiw  of  Whmte^ 

[IMsdsy. 

A  MANUAL  OF  DIET  IN  HEALTH  AND 

DISEASE.  By  Thoiiab  Kino  Cham bxbb,  M.D.,  Ozon.,  P.B.C.P. 
Crown  8vo.,  lUs.  M. 

NEW  NOVEL,  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  •*  VfiRA.** 

ISEULTE.  By  the  Author  of  “V4ra,”  “The 

Udtel  du  Petit  St.- Jean.**  Post  8vo.,  9s.  [TkU  dsg. 


London :  SMITH,  ELDER  A  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


BRENDA  YORKE.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay, 

Anther  of  **  Old  Mydde1ton*s  Money,”  Ac.  8  vols.  [Jutt  rtady. 


WORKS  BY  DR..  ROTH. 


HURST  A  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  18  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


rpiIE  PREVENTION  and  CURE  of  MANY  CHRONIC 

X  DISEASES  bv  MOVEMENTS.  With  90  Engravings.  lOi. 


NOW  READY,  price  16«. 

No.  IV.  OP  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s  Descriptive  Sociology  ’ 


AFRICAN  RACES. 


Compiled  and  Abstracted  by  Professor  D.  Dukoan,  of  Madras. 


WILLIAMS  A  NORGATE,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Ckurden,  London ;  and 
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